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THE GOLDEN SNAIL. 


By ARMIGER BARCZINSKY. 


Part I.—THE SECRET. 


UCK, good and bad, is an element of existence, I suppose. 

_s Rules the most fixed are swayed by it ; circumstances the 

most exact are affected by it ; facts, events, incidents and accidents 

occur or not as fortune favours ; and therefore in the one word Luck 

we sum up the multitude of combinations and uncertainties which 
govern life. 

A large proportion of mankind admit this: they are the less 
fortunate. Those who have succeeded do not: to them it is an excuse 
born of calamity to which they are under no obligation. 

If there be some uneventful lives with which fortune, good or 
bad, seems to have little affinity, yet I doubt whether there exists a 
man unable to ascribe his lot in life—the one great event which 
comes to each and shapes his ends—to chance. 

Twenty years ago I did not think as Ido now. Up to that time 
I had been independent of fortune and disregarded it as a principle 
of the system of existence. My life then was amonotony: not that I 
found fault with it, no; I was entirely satisfied, my nature abhorred 
change and novelty. To live in the same place, find my food one 
day as another, study the same things and take the same walks left 
me nothing else to wish for. 

I am an old man now, shattered in health and very feeble; even 
my spirit, which at one time J would have defied anything to break, 
is now utterly gone from me. Poor I always was ; men whose whole 
soul and being are absorbed in study and research as mine have been 
seldom seek wealth. 
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That is as it should be. Gold will not buy wisdom, unless it be 
that of the schools, and for that I never yearned ; books I did not 
need, teachers I had in plenty. Nature was ever an open leaf to me, 
and everything in Nature taught me something. For I am a student 
in Natural History in its many phases, Conchology interesting me most 
deeply. 

When one is poor and a devotee of science, the world holds one 
cheaply. What knowledge I had was undervalued and underpaid ; 
if I did not quite starve at times it was only because my needs were 
small. The world and Nature are ever battling one against the 
other. Man destroys all things for the gold or comfort they bring 
him, and gives the smallest wage to those who tell him how to find 
and utilise Nature’s treasures. Perhaps it is best so. All men are 
not inquirers after truth; few but desire wealth. Ah! had I but 
remembered that I was of the few—in time! Had I but given a 
thought that I was not fitted to grapple with the world in its thirst 
after worldly treasure, surely then I should have still been happy— 
happy as an old man need be with enough of food and warmth and 
memory of earlier knowledge ! 

When one is near sixty years of age, it is too late to begin to 
change one’s style of life, one’s very nature ; alas, that wisdom goes 
not hand in hand with years! I speak not of experience as the 
world has it—that I never possessed unless it were of living things, 
their ways and inner life. 

But let me tell youwho Iam. My name is Amer Stol, and I am 
a Hollander. Yet am I English too, if twenty years spent in your 
country count foranything. Twenty pleasant years they were, albeit 
passed in semi-poverty and loneliness ; for my work brought me but 
a scanty livelihood and no friends. 

I was a young man—thirty-five—when I left my native town of 
Weert, which is on the banks of the Buyl. A desire to see the world 
took me to your great city of London ; a sight of your great museums 
and storehouses of natural treasures attracted me and gave me a 
desire to remain in England. One who knows his subject well need 
not be idle ; I easily acquired your language and found work in 
classifying collections and revising works bearing on the subject with 
which I was familiar. 

Thus I spent twenty years, living always in the same house ; my 
room, high up above the smoke and noises of the city, knew of no 
inmate but myself. It was a poor place, scantily furnished, hot in 
summer, cold in winter, for the roof only separated me from the sun’s 
rays or the frosts and snows. In it I had, however, stored a goodly 
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quantity of those objects with which a naturalist loves to surround 
himself. Specimens of ores, plants, fossils, and many shells. The 
dustheap, the gutter, the neighbouring chalk cliffs of Kent and Surrey, 
the sweepings of sale-rooms had each contributed something to my 
collection. Fortwenty years it increased in size and to me in interest, 
still it contained no object of undue importance or worth until I 
brought home the THING, the small piece of material substance, which 
was to bring me joy, wealth and—despair ! 

I will tell you how it befell me to gain possession of this addition 
to my collection. Too poor to buy, I yet could not refrain from 
attending a great sale of geological and other specimens which I had 
seen advertised. Among the foremost, and nearest the trays and 
cases in the sale-room, a fragment of shell caught my attention. I 
had no sooner taken it in my hand for nearer examination than I 
was hustled from the heap on which it had reposed. Regarding it 
carefully, my attention at once became fixed on seeing that it was 
of an order with which I was unfamiliar. My growing interest soon 
developed into abstraction as I tried unsuccessfully to find its name 
and species. I thought no more of the other and costlier objects 
surrounding me, I paid no attention to the eager bidding for rare 
specimens, I heeded not the moving throng of buyers and collectors 
in whose midst I stood. Unconsciously I made my way out, the 
shell still in my hand, and returned to my room in the clouds. 

The sight of the familiar objects of my home brought back my 
thoughts to commonplace matters. I looked at the shell and ex- 
perienced an uneasy feeling at still having it in my possession ; but 
as I gazed at the fragment—for it was nothing more—and noticed 
it was not labelled, my fears gradually left me. “ No one could set 
store on so small a thing,” I said ; and yet I was beginning to value 
it exceedingly, it was so strange to me. 

That evening I spent hours in attempting to classify my new 
specimen. ‘That it belonged to the group Pedifera, class Gasteropoda, 
I felt nearly sure. It would have been no disgrace to have mistaken 
so small a piece and determined it Brachiopoda or Conchifera ; but 
I did not fall into this error, as you will hear. To give it its proper 
order seemed a task beyond my powers ; its family I did not even 
attempt to guess at. I could get no further. 

Deep in thought I began to rub the shell gently between finger 
and thumb; in doing so I removed a thin layer of dirt which coated 
it. Presently on its outside and concave surface a fine deep blue 
tint revealed itself. I turned it over, and started as I noticed the 
inner side covered with minute spots of what looked like gold. I 
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was completely mystified. Quickly I fetched a strong magnifying 
glass through which the spotted surface had the appearance of a 
thin layer of metal with thicker and slightly tuberculated portions 
scattered over it. 

The adornment of a shell with gold is very unusual, at least I had 
never heard of it, and I wondered greatly. Presently I remembered 
I had some aquafortis in my room, and without delay applied it to 
the shell. Ina few moments the acid had eaten into the remaining 
patches of dirt, and brought the pure gold—for such it undoubtedly 
was—into stronger and brighter relief than before. To a student of 
Nature this result was as stupefying as it was interesting. I was both 
pleased and puzzled ; I did not dare to hope that I had discovered 
a new Gasteropod, for I assumed that some foolish person was to 
blame for this embellishment, this gilding of the rose, if so I may 
express myself. “But why on the inside?” I asked myself. 
“ Would not a jeweller have chosen the exterior for adornment of 
this kind?” But I could not supply an answer. A multitude of 
conjectures, however, presented themselves. The rough inner sur- 
face may have caught up small particles of the metal, and these had 
possibly adhered to it. The entire shell itself might, perhaps, have 
been used by a goldsmith as a vessel for containing gold ; even the 
fact of dentists using the precious metal in its pure state occurred to 
me, and many other surmises ; but when I remembered the apparent 
rarity of the shell itself, all these inferences would vanish. For many 
days the shell occupied my thoughts, but I had no success in the 
identification of it. In the mean time I resumed my daily labours, 
and amongst the great collections of the museums and of private 
persons by whom I was sometimes engaged, sought for a clue to my 
Gasteropod. 

I have said I had no friends ; my acquaintances were very few. 
It was an event for me to come across an occasional compatriot 
engaged in similar work to my own, and only one or two had I met 
thus. One, a metallurgist, had been a lodger for a brief period in 
the house I occupied. I had not seen him for more than a year, 
perhaps two—I did not count time by his absence. About six 
months after I had found my shell he suddenly returned, and sought 
his old lodging. He had been in the Dutch East Indies engaged as 
assayer on a gold-mine, until ill-health compelled him to return; he 
was going to Australia as soon as he could hear of something to do 
there. 

*« And you, old fossil,” was his greeting, “ how goes it with you? 
have you found the philosopher’s stone yet, or discovered the elixir 
of life? To look at you one would say you badly needed both.” 
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I told him he was mistaken, gold I did not value much, that I was 
contented to live mindful of death. 

“Enough, and more than enough, seems to be your motto, my 
friend,” he said. ‘ Well, it is much to be satisfied ; I cannot say I 
want for nothing,” and he laughed. 

“You are young, Van Earp, and youth is not easily satisfied, I 
suppose,” was my rejoinder. 

‘Not if I be an illustration of youth, Mynheer Stol. No; only 
fools are contented in this world—pardon me, you allow you are no 
longer young.” 

He paused thoughtfully and then continued in an eager tone: 

“Do you know it is discontent that brings wealth : to be satisfied 
is to avoid good fortune. If I have a thing, I want more of it; if I 
succeed in obtaining more, then I desire more still: ‘The poor have 
to be satisfied, the rich ever are ; poor I am not, and will not be, 
for I am discontented and my discontent shall bring me wealth !” 

His face was full of determination as he spoke. I thought to 
myself of the great difference there was between us, he, keen in his 
desire for gold, possibly unscrupulous in his quest for it, I totally 
uninterested in its acquirement, not even desiring it ; yet I said, 
smiling : 

** You long for wealth, Van Earp, I possess it.” 

“You! you have riches!” he exclaimed, looking at me from 
head to foot and adding scoffingly, “ you do not carry them about 
with you, I fancy.” 

“ That I do,” I laughed, “ for they consist of a little knowledge, 
and much contentment.” 

“Pah!” he exclaimed with scorn, “do they give you ease and 
comfort, luxury and power? What do they weigh against GoLp, the 
one and only thing worth living for? See,” he continued, fingering 
his watch-chain and holding it out towards me, “here is an emblem 
of the best of earthly treasures. Nature’s brightest jewel, A GOLDEN 
SNAIL !” 

I looked, and my breath came quick, my pulses beat fast, my 
heart thumped within my breast, my throat grew suddenly dry so that 
I could not speak, for extended towards me Van Earp held a small 
and beautiful shell, dark blue in colour, whose exterior to the edge of 
the lip glittered with the brightest gold. In the space of a moment I 
recognised what it was. He had in his possession a perfect specimen 
of the Gasteropod with which my fragment was identical! And it 
was a Gasteropod of the order Pulmonata, family Helicide, a true 
snail ; and quicker than thought I knew its lining was the work of 
Nature and not of man’s embellishment. 
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I believe in my excitement I must have snatched at it, for he 
drew away from me, saying : 

“Gently, gently, Mynheer Stol ; surely you have not suddenly 
become desirous of wealth too? my talisman is too precious for other 
folks’ fingers ; I have gone far to get it and cannot share it with 
anyone.” 

“Where, where did you find it?” I asked breathlessly. 

“In the mines of Neloa in the sea of Java; ’tis all I brought 
from thence.” 

“Tt is very rare,” I said ; “‘ you have never seen another ?” 

“Oh yes, there are many such: Neloa is an island full of creep- 
ing things.” 

“ Creeping !” I almost screamed, “creeping! you say you have 
seen the /iving animal ?” 

“Do not excite yourself, my friend, the body itself is not also of 
gold. Had it been I should not have left it behind.” 

“Tt is not that—I did not imagine that,” I faltered. He seemed 
waiting for an explanation of my astonishment, which I, pondering 
over the mystery surrounding the golden snail, did not vouchsafe. 
For I saw he did not appreciate his discovery at its right value: 
gold-seeking blockhead that he was, he had not the sense to turn it 
to account. 

And I, in that moment, felt my nature changing ; desires that I 
had never yet experienced excited me, hopes I had never yet enter- 
tained framed themselves in my mind. My blood began to course 
violently through my veins, my pulses throbbed with new life, for 
the fever of gain was burning within me. I was again young, 
hopeful, couragecus, strong, and—discontented. I also would be rich; 
I was so already in the knowledge of the secret of the golden snail 
which Van Earp ignored. 

“Tam much interested in shells, Van Earp,” I said, trying to con- 
ceal my agitation; “a fragment of the same species as the univalve at 
your watch-chain came into my possession lately. I would know more 
of it; tell me what you can concerning it.” And he told me his secret 
all unconsciously, whilst I, inflamed with desire for the wealth which 
his words gave me, eagerly drank in the substance of his story. 

He had gone to Neloa as assayer to a Dutch company who were 
working some gold-mines in the island. These mines did not yield 
very largely ; the pay was not great, and the prospect of advance- 
ment small, therefore he had resigned his post, and was about to 
leave when he fell ill of a fever. An old Malay doctored him during 
this illness, and during his convalescence told him of various proper- 
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ties which the Papuan natives attributed to the shell. He had 
previously noticed the “ gold snails,” as they were called, but without 
observing them closely, nor imagining the brilliance of their interior 
due to auriferous matter. As soon as he was well, however, he 
determined to secure a specimen, his Malay doctor averring it to be 
a charm against fevers and an omen of future wealth to whoever 
wore it. He searched for the animal, but, owing to its being the 
dry season at the time, failed to find one. Subsequently, the old 
Malay brought him the present specimen in a state of torpidity, 
telling him he had found it in a cavity of the quartz reef. 

“*So if you yearn for a golden snail of your own, old naturalist,” 
he concluded, “ you know where to find one.” 

I said thoughtfully that I wished for one. 

“ Then go out as assayer in my place. The company will doubt- 
less engage a Dutchman for choice, if he knows the work—and will 
take the pay.” 

“You are sure?” I asked longingly ; and I must have betrayed 
myself, for he looked searchingly at me as he replied : 

“You believe the shell is a talisman, then ? ” 

“No,” I said ; ‘I seek no talisman ; I wani the shell ; it is an 
unknown specimen, I believe, and—well, old naturalists have their 
crotchets, and this one is mine.” 

“So be it then,” he returned ironically. “ You know the 
company—the Neloa-Saltou gold-mining syndicate. Go to their 
offices, and say I sent you for the ‘Golden Snail !’” 

“Thank you, I will,” I said joyfully, and left him, adding to 
myself: “THE GOLDEN SNAIL! Nature’s brightest jewel, the best of 
earthly treasures! Yes, Van Earp, you are right ; but ’tis not for 
you—not for fools like you ; it is mine. Oh, great secret treasure !” 
I cried aloud: “ Golden Snail, He/ix aurifera! I will find you and 
cherish you—and you—you shall wax numerous as the sands of the 
sea-shore, for I will multiply you exceedingly so that you dreed 
GOLD !” 


Part I].—THE SEARCH. 


PERHAPS you wonder at me for rushing to the conclusion that I 
should obtain gold in a manner seemingly so contrary to nature, 
and fancy me demented for entertaining such a wild idea. When, 
however, I tell you my reasons for deciding that such a result was 
feasible, you will understand my agitation on leaving Van Earp, and 
the certainty I felt of having correctly established my theory. 
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During my conversation with the metallurgist my tongue had 
been paralysed, but not my mind. From the moment of his explana- 
tion—almost from the moment when my eyes first gazed upon it— 
I was busily recalling every particle of knowledge bearing on the 
animal to enable me to account for the unusual appearance of the 
gold. To reproduce precisely all that passed through my mind 
during those few moments would be impossible. Briefly my thoughts 
were as follows: This wonderful snail, whose proper designation 
should be Helix aurifera, possessed properties of secreting the 
precious metal as a lining to the interior of its shell. How was this 
property obtained? Evidently by feeding on auriferous matter, for 
snails form their shell entirely from what they consume! How 
account, then, for the hard calcareous covering, the deep blue whorls 
above the gold? By assuming the animal to be partially a vegetable 
feeder, endowed by nature with the instinct of protecting itself and 
treasure-house the more effectually! What were the arguments in 
favour of crediting the mollusc with the power to consume the ore— 
perhaps to disintegrate the quartz itself? Here I had a triumphal 
answer. ‘The teeth of the Gasteropoda are silicious, insoluble in 
acid, and can be used like a file for the abrasion of very hard sub- 
stances. The limpet rasps the stony nullipore ; the whelk bores 
holes in other shells. The latter has roo rows ; the great slug 160 
and 180 teeth in each row, and these teeth are all placed on the 
tongue, whose folds sometimes extend back to the stomach! There 
was another point in favour of the reproductive power of the animal, 
perhaps less satisfactory, but yet worth remembering. The Tyrian 
dye was the production of a Gasteropod, the Murex trunculus, whose 
principal food was the 4/ue-coloured acalephe ; other molluscs, too, 
had the same property of secreting a violet fluid extracted from the 
matter on which they fed. Nature had endowed the oyster, another 
mollusc, with the attribute of forming a precious substance within its 
shell, and of coating the shell itself with a lustrous lining! There 
was no room to doubt my snail to be a gold-producing animal. I 
had but to find two of them, supply them with their proper food, 
and nature would do the rest! Once found, acclimatisation of the 
animal would be easy. Remembering the Scalaria as an inhabitant 
of both the Eastern Archipelago and the Mediterranean, I had no 
fears on that score. Snails might be transported with facility from 
place to place, and, properly packed, kept in a healthy state for 
months together. They increase rapidly, are provided with a shell 
from the moment they are hatched, and undergo no change as they 


approach maturity ! 
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These were the salient points which flashed through my mind, 
and gave me the means of using Van Earp’s secret to my own 
advantage, of proving his talisman a veritable Golconda in a manner 
which he, with all his superstition regarding it, little dreamt of. 

I immediately solicited the post of assayer from the Company, and 
good fortune favouring me, easily proved my claims to it, and was 
engaged. I was to leave within a month and embark at Rotterdam 
on board of a vessel bound for the port of Coupang, to the south- 
west of the island of Timor. The pay offered me was small, but I 
gave little thought to that, knowing what I did of the treasure 
awaiting my arrival in Neloa; moreover, it was sufficient for my 
purpose. 

I provided myself with a tin box about twelve inches square, 
filled it with clean saw-dust, and enveloped it in oil-silk, rendering it 
moderately air-tight. In this I intended to carry my snails. I also 
bought several small wooden boxes to contain the seeds of such 
native plants as the animals preferred, but these I fortunately had no 
occasion to use. Lastly, I equipped myself with a small but strong 
leather-covered case to hold the few ounces of pure gold which I 
should need on my return. 

My preparations were now complete. I had but to await the 
date of my departure. The fortnight still to elapse before I could 
embark will live in my memory as the most wearisome and yet most 
hopeful time I had ever passed. The days seemed to drag them- 
selves along with an intentional slowness which was exasperating, 
whilst my anxiety to commence my journey was intensified by the 
delay. My only distraction lay in movement and thoughts of the 
future. I walked for hours together, my brain filled with visions of 
wealth and splendour indescribable. My imagination at length 
became so fired with picturing the glorious future just opening to 
me that I grew delirious. I raved aloud whilst walking in the streets, 
so that the passers-by turned and watched me with astonishment. 
And all the time I 4vezw my brain was on fire, and I struggled to 
control myself, remembering that to give way to the frenzy fast taking 
hold of me was to surrender all my hopes of a promised land for 
which now I only lived. 

By force of will I battled against the irritative activity of my brain 
and subdued it: had I fallen ill #ten I should have doubted the 
justice of Providence. 

I had hitherto avoided Van Earp ; I was, with reason, afraid of 
discovering my hopes to him ; but after the crisis through which I 
had passed I felt mentally strong enough to seek him out and 
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question him further on the subject of Neloa, its mines and Golden 
Snail, disguising the while iny interest in the matter. 

I found him easily enough, and conversed with him on the topic 
nearest my heart ; but although he gave me much information of a 
general nature concerning Neloa, he disclosed nothing of fresh im- 
portance regarding the Snail. Indeed I doubt whether he thought 
much about his talisman, as he called it, and I did not desire to 
awaken any suspicions by persistent inquiries into the subject. 
Ultimately we parted, as at last the time drew near for me to 
embark. As he bid me farewell and wished me success—somewhat 
ironically, I thought—he said : 

“Do not blame me if the Golden Snail does not lead you to 
fortune, Mynheer Stol. It is a creeping thing, and goes slowly, 
and you have not too long to wait !” 

I could have struck him for his egotism and smiling ridicule and 
overbearing vanity in assuming that Fortune was only for such as 
he—the virtues of the Golden Snail for him alone ! 

‘‘ Fool ! idiot !” I muttered to myself, “ you shall curse the day 
on which you uttered those taunting words, for Amer Stol shall show 
you what brains can achieve against the assurance of a dolt.” 

The following week I was in Rotterdam. It was now the middle 
of May, and my ship, a barque named the Margraten \Wiltre, was to 
sail within a few days. The passage to Coupang was expected to 
take three months ; about a week would have to be spent there 
before a coasting vessel, sailing through the strait of Floris, would 
reach Neloa, thus I should get to my destination before the end of 
August, and—ecstatic thought !—see my /7/e/ix aurifera, my precious 
Snail, before the dry season set in. 

In Rotterdam I reported myself, according to instructions, to 
the Company’s agent there, who gave me parting directions and 
letters for the engineer at the mines; then I embarked, and two 
days later the Margraten Wiltre \eft the mouth of the Maas and 
commenced her voyage. 

I will pass over the weary months during which, cooped up 
in the vessel, I despaired of ever seeing land again. For one 
hundred and forty days we were tossed about and beaten by the 
cruel waves; scarcely a favourable wind did we get for any but the 
shortest period ; at one time becalmed for weeks, at another driven 
hundreds of miles from our course by storms. Fate seemed entirely 
against us. As for me, an old man of nearly threescore years, 
wanting strength to bear the hardships of the inhospitable ocean, 
and tormented with the ever-recurring thought that I should only 
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reach Neloa to succumb to its fevers and malaria, I was nearly 
driven frantic with despair and hope deferred. 

Not until the end of September did we anchor off Coupang, our 
ship a partial wreck and our sailors suffering from scurvy. Still 
another fortnight I had to pass here before a vessel left for Neloa, 
and it was not until the first week of October that I set foot in the 
land of my dreams, unhappily unconscious that a whole season must 
elapse before I could attain the object for which I had travelled so 
far. 

Unutterably weary in mind and body, I yet had to begin my 
duties without delay. Since Van Earp’s departure a large quantity 
of ore requiring amalgamation and reduction had accumulated. I 
was so busy for several weeks that I had little time to look about 
me, and when at length my work slackened the dry season had so 
far advanced that I could find no trace of a living mollusc. 

I was not idle, however. I found much to study in the physical 
features of the place, its geological formation, flora and fauna. The 
island consisted of a series of broken or disjointed ridges of small 
altitude, covered with jungle, whose lower levels were swampy and 
unwholesome. The gold-bearing portions of the island were of the 
usual formation, the ore itself being composed of such matters as 
silica, blende iron and arsenical pyrites. Very little of the gold 
was visible to the naked eye, but once extracted it was in so fine a 
powder as to be nearly impalpable and of the richest quality. The 
plants were most beautiful, fragrant in their flowers and aromatic in 
their fruits. Every vegetable product had its leading quality in the 
highest perfection. 

Neloa seemed to be the home of many forms of animal life 
unknown in other latitudes. Birds, insects, reptiles, flowers, and 
plants, all were new to me. In all its natural aspects it was admirable 
and strange—a fitting home for a snail of gold. 

During the following months the salubrity of the climate was 
such that I regained health and strength ; for the island was little 
affected by the monsoons and parching winds of Australia. Still 
the feverish anxiety to find my snails never left me. I came across 
specimens of the shell on the persons of the natives and Malays, 
who wore them like Van Earp, as charms ; but of the living animal 
I could learn little ; no one seemed to have been sufficiently inter- 
ested to notice it among the many strange forms of life abounding 
in the island, nor could I find one, carefully as I searched. 

At last, at the end of February, the drought ceased and the 
atmosphere began to be charged with moisture. With feelings of 
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keenest joy I regarded the change which would bring forth the snails 
from their hiding-places and terminate my suspense ; for many atime 
I had doubted their existence and despaired of finding anything but 
the useless shell. I now rose before the sun and sallied out of a 
morning, my eyes bent towards the ground, a prey to a thousand 
hopes and fears as every moving thing caught my glance. But my 
perseverance earned its reward at last. I had been wandering in the 
jungle where the humidity was greatest, and here I sought most 
constantly. Finding nothing, I turned to cross the workings in the 
mine which lay between me and my hut. I gained the main-lode, a 
solid wall of quartz standing like a scarred monument of Titanic 
proportions, when glancing upwards the glitter of something bright 
on the ledge of the rock held me fascinated. Ina moment I recog- 
nised the slime made by the trail of the Helix! For a yard or more 
the tell-tale viscous indication spread upward. With strength be- 
gotten of excitement I clambered on to the ledge, and at the level of 
my breast there faced me, clinging to a cavity in the quartz, Tar 
GOLDEN SNAIL! 

“ At last, at last!” I cried, “I have found you, most beautiful 
of living things, most potent charm! You live, and for me alone— 
for I only know your secret, and will keep it! For months I have 
sought you, ah! so longingly, and now my eyes gaze upon you, my 
hands touch you! See the power you have; I am young once more, 
strong, brave, and loving! ‘To you I devote my life, consecrate my 
soul ; you are my God!” 

Then I bent down and prayed, worshipped the creeping thing, so 
low and yet so high a form of life, as if it were indeed a Deity ! 
Great beads of perspiration stood on my brow, and I felt dizzy and 
faint as I rose to watch the creature. 

Dark and lustrous blue to its shining lip, whose golden ring en- 
circled it as with a halo of light, it dragged its slow length along. 
The body was of a golden-yellow colour, and had all the external 
appearance of the //e/ix hortensis, or coramon garden snail. I 
watched its movements until, fearing it would escape me by crawling 
out of reach, I detached it tenderly from the quartz and descended 
with it from the ledge. Then I hastened home and deposited it ina 
safe place with a handful of fresh leaves and a sprinkling of gold-dust 
for food. 

That same day I found three more snails, in a week I had 
more than thirty, all full-grown and healthy specimens. They seemed 
to thrive on any kind of vegetable food, only showing a natural pre- 
ference for the tender leaves. A young cabbage-leaf—grown under 
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the greatest difficulties by one of the European settlers—they devoured 
with avidity, convincing me that I need be under no apprehension of 
not satisfying them in a temperate climate. 

My hopes were now almost consummated. Nothing further was 
to be done but to return to Europe, where, hidden in some populous 
town, I could carry on the operation of breeding my golden snails, 
unsuspected and unnoticed ; where amid the toil and struggle for the 
poor prizes of commerce and skill I should quickly and silently build 
up treasure beyond the dreams of avarice. 


Part III.—Go.tp anp ASHES. 


Wit what different feelings did I make the voyage back to 
Europe from those I experienced during my journey to Neloa. Then 
I was all unhappiness and anguish of mind, now I was elated, light- 
spirited, burning with hope and joy; a load of years seemed lifted 
from my life, physically and mentally I enjoyed once more the 
pleasures of youth, I was a changed being, and all this the work of a 
charm—the talisman of gold. 

The incidents prior to my departure from Neloa, the difficulties 
in my way before I could resign my post, I will leave unwritten. 
Suffice it that after a short and happy voyage I once more gazed on 
the busy port of Rotterdam, after exactly one year’s absence. But I 
did not tarry long“in my native land. After due and deep considera- 
tion of my future I came to the conclusion that London was the one 
and only place{for;my purpose. When I arrived there I studiously 
avoided my old lodging, seeking a residence far from its locality, and 
shortly found one. It was a large old house situated in the northern 
suburbs, with a great conservatory attached to it. Having sufficient 
money to do so, I rented it for six months, with the option of 
continuing in it for a longer period. Here one glorious June morn- 
ing I installed myself. 

As I entered the house I turned the key in the door, then made 
a carefulsearch all over the building from the cellars to the attics, but 
I found no one to interfere, none to play the spy upon my doings; all 
was quiet, my echoing footsteps the only sound to disturb the stillness. 

Satisfied that I was alone I entered the glass-house, my carefully 
preserved box;{of snails in my hand. I opened it, and from the saw- 
dust with which it was filled took the anima!s, some eighty in 
number, and put them into a vessel of water. A few minutes 
after immersion they all showed signs of life. Quickly I fetched the 
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bundle of fresh leaves with which I had come provided, cast them 
about the place and then scattered an ounce of the Neloa gold-dust 
upon the concrete floor. 

The day was warm, still I kindled the fire which heated the pipes, 
and soon the thermometer rose to 80°, the mean temperature of 
Neloa. Drawing a seat up to a window of the adjoining room which 
opened into the conservatory, I closed the door and sat watching the 
snails. For hours I sat there, feeling no want of food, watching the 
molluscs move from spot to spot, crawl up the old vine whose foliage 
at once provided them with suitable food—saw them creep from 
patch to patch where the gold-dust had fallen thickest, take an 
inappreciable quantity from the edge of the spot and then move 
elsewhere. Not until night had fallen did I quit my seat to partake 
of a short and simple meal; then by the light of a lamp I commenced 
the construction of the apparatus for reducing the shell of the Golden 
Snail, the materials for which purpose I had brought with me. 

I must pass over three months, during which time my snails bred 
and multiplied to an inconceivable extent, and I, when not engaged 
in working at my apparatus, sat at the glass-door and watched them 
always. 

In these three months two new generations of snails had come to 
life, in a few more days a third would follow, for the eggs numbered 
from thirty to fifty, and the period of incubation was but two weeks. 
The glass-house now contained, as near as I could tell, some 
130,000 snails ; fortunately it was large and would hold many times 
this number. Still, I dared not let them increase further, or I should 
be unable to deal with them ; as it was I should rise each morning to 
find about 150,000 snails newly born, and this number I intended to 
destroy daily, thereby earning 800 ounces of gold in each twenty-four 
hours, for the average weight of gold in the shell was no less than 
three grains. 

In a state of extreme mental agitation I commenced my first 
day’s work. With an iron bucket, which I was obliged to fill indis- 
criminately with old and young, I carried the snails to the furnace I 
had already built in the adjoining room and cast them in. Forty 
journeys I had to make backwards and forwards before the day’s 
consumption was completed, and then I had to continue the process 
and run off the gold into moulds. 

This first day’s work realised seventeen brilliant ingots of a 
pound weight each, the second and succeeding ones sixty to seventy. 
Far into the night I worked, until toil-worn and exhausted I threw 
myself down, dressed as I was, to sleep for a few hours only. Intense 
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excitement gave me strength to cope with the gigantic task I had set 
myself. I worked unceasingly ; no rest, no Sunday respite did I 
take, for I said to myself I would keep incessantly at work for three 
months, when, possessing more than six thousand pounds weight of the 
precious metal, I would stop, destroy all traces of the snails, and 
realise my ingots. 

But the three months passed and I cou/d not cease : a craving for 
more—the discontent of Van Earp seized me, I was still dissatisfied 
and I continued. Yet, toil as I might, destroying millions of the 
animals, still they bred on. Their rapid increase at last began to 
cause me some anxiety. I had allowed their number to become too 
great, and now could not diminish it. Seized with alarm, I began to 
carry double my usual daily quantity to the furnace, working with 
desperation the while, but my efforts seemed to make no appreciable 
difference to the numbers within the glass-house. They began to 
escape from their confinement, passed through the door while I was 
at work, penetrated to the upper floors, where in dark and secluded 
corners they silently bred and multiplied. I killed all I could find, 
recklessly annihilated thousands in my passage to and fro, until the 
floors were strewn with mangled bodies and broken shells, from 
amongst which, however, the bright gold shone as from a pavement 
worked in metal. 

A mania for destruction took possession of me ; the slaughter I 
indulged in became so brutal that at length it shocked even my 
impaired senses, and I desisted from my horrible task. 

Above my reach the snails coated the walls, clung in clusters to 
the ceilings, covered every inch of surface, every piece of furniture, 
every spot within the house ; they penetrated into my few cooking 
utensils, crawled within my bedding and still bred on! The con- 
taminating encroachment continued always. I could not move for 
the awful mass of dead and living matter surrounding me. The 
atmosphere I breathed became poisonous with putridity, and all was 
intensified by the heat of the furnace. Had I been a reasoning 
being at this time, disgust unutterable would have put an end to my 
loathsome occupation, but my whole soul was steeped in an unholy 
lust for gold. I heeded nothing else, had no other aspiration, and 
absorbed by one idea alone my mind had no room for reflection on 
other matters. Almost naked and covered with the corruption 
amidst which I lived I still toiled on, performing superhuman tasks. 
The stream of gold flowed without intermission. I had no time 
now to range the ingots symmetrically in solid walls of metal; I could 
but cast them out of my way, and where they fell, disordered heaps 
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grew and grew until their ponderous masses threatened to engulf me. 
I knew not what quantity there was, I had long lost count of it; each 
room of the lower floor contained its glowing heap swarming with 
the creatures that gave it birth. 

Despair seized on me. I grew distracted with the ever-increasing 
magnitude of the animate and inanimate matter encompassing me. 
I raved, cursed the animals whose prolificness was fast driving me to 
madness ; yet I could not cease from converting them to gold: to 
discontinue my unhappy employment was beyond my power. I had 
made the Golden Snail my God and was powerless ! 

I had long ceased to find food for the molluscs, but this was no 
hindrance to their growth: they fed on one another, devoured the 
mangled bodies which at each step I kilied in hundreds. 

November must have come and gone, for outside it was very cold ; 
within, the heat was stifling. I had eaten nothing for many hours, 
and was faint for want of food. Having nothing in the house, I 
sallied out to purchase some, and returned devouring on my way 
what I had procured, like a starving man. I reached the door, 
entered, feeling sick and faint, tottered towards a heap of ingots and 
fell. I remember no more. 

How long I lay thus I cannot tell; what form of weakness 
prostrated me I shall never know ; when consciousness returned to 
me all was dark and very cold. I attempted to stretch out my hand 
but failed to do so—I thought from weakness. I strove to recall 
what had happened, what had overtaken me to cause this powerless- 
ness, this want of knowledge of my situation. 

I iay still, exercising my memory for many minutes. Slowly I 
began to remember. I had gone out to buy food, how long since, 
though, it was impossible to say—hours—it might have been days, I 
could not tell. I had returned feeling weak and giddy. “Then I 
must have fainted,” I thought, “ but I would get up now, light the 
lamps and work.” I tried to move ; as I did so sharp pains shot 
through me, causing me to cry out suddenly. What could this mean ? 
Had I injured myself? I had no recollection of doing so. Once 
more I strove to rise, exerting all my strength, and then, oh Heaven! 
i knew I was bound hand and foot with sharp cords which held me 
like a vice! Who could have done this, and why ? 

In a moment the answer to this last mental question flashed 
through my brain. The gold! My gold was in danger! Robbers 
had discovered it !—were perhaps at the present moment stealing it ! 
“ My gold, my gold!” I gasped, struggling with my bonds. “They 
shall not take it; it is mine, honestly come by ! ” 
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I writhed and twisted, the cords cutting into my flesh like knives, 
yet I set my teeth and endured the pain in silence, while I strove 
with all my strength to free myself, for my agony of mind was greater 
than my bodily suffering. 

In vain I laboured, I was powerless ; the cord was wound around 
my body so tightly, knotted so securely, that I could barely do more 
than stiffen the muscles of my limbs ; my arms and hands were tied 
to my sides, I lay at full length on my back amongst the sickening 
putrefaction that filled the room ! 

Numbed, panting and exhausted, I lay there, a prey to anxiety— 
nay torture, so keen that my ordinary powers of mind became anni- 
hilated, and I lapsed into semi-unconsciousness once more. Hours 
seemed to pass, the silence and the piercing cold adding to my 
suffering, for my neglected furnace fires must have ceased to burn. 

And yet no help came. Had I been left to die as I was by the 
wretches who had secured me? Was I to starve and freeze to death 
before assistance arrived? I screamed for aid, I prayed aloud for 
succour, I wearied Heaven with my prayers, I offered my gold—all 
of it for freedom and for life. But I appealed to empty space, no 
answering voice responded to my cries, no helping hand relieved the 
torture of my bonds. 

Weakness at length forced me to desist from my struggles. I lay 
still, listening for the faintest sound, but the beating of my own heart 
was all I heard. 

My eyes closed with excessive fatigue. I was on the point of sleep, 
when a slight noise as of a distant closing door attracted my notice and 
brought back hope once more. I listened eagerly as I recognised 
the sound of footsteps. They came nearer, grew more defined as 
they approached the room in which I lay; then there was a crushing of 
shells followed by low curses, as some one stumbled over the heaps of 
snails and other obstacles in his path—then silence once more. 

A cold shiver shook me from head to foot. Was I not to be 
released after all? Had my saviour departed, not knowing I was. 
within, a captive ? 

“ Help, help, help !” I shrieked; “I am in here bound hand and 
foot ; help, release me, I am dying, dying ; for the love of God, help!” 
A hand touched me lightly ; my heart leapt up within my breast. I 
stared into the darkness trying to discover my deliverer. 

With a yearning desire to look upon him I gazed towards the 
spot where I judged he stood—this friend, this good Samaritan who 
in a few moments would set me free. I longed to touch his hand, 
give him my grateful thanks, bless him for his timely assistance. 
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“ How good is God,” I thought, “who in the hour of need provides 
a means of safety, heals the anguish of despair, averts disaster, gives 
back life and hope to those who need it most!” Truly I was deeply 
grateful ; humbly I recognised the quality of mercy which was ac- 
corded me now. This stranger should not go unrewarded, the gold 
kind Nature had given me should benefit him ! 

“Kind friend, release me,” I murmured, “my bonds are very 
painful. I have been long in this predicament, and I would thank 
you, reward you for your timely help.” 

He did not answer, but I felt his arms tenderly encircle me. I 
was lifted from the ground and borne from the room. He was taking 
me to the outer air, where he would liberate me! Slowly he moved 
along, feeling his way, for it was still dark. He turned a corner, 
pushed open a door, and my eyes were suddenly blinded by the light 
of a lamp which burnt within the room. 

Quickly laying me down he moved aside; then as my eyes became 
accustomed to the light I looked up and saw him—saw a face upon 
which there was no sign of help, no trace of pity, a face on which 
there was instead an expression of exultation, a look of cruelty, the 
face of Van Earp the Gold-seeker | 

In that look I read my fate, knew I had nothing to hope for from 
him. Mercy? he knew it’not! I shuddered and fell to wondering 
what fresh tortures he had in store for me. Presently he spoke : 

“So, you thought to rob me, Mynheer Stol, thought to steal my 
secret of the Golden Snail and use it only for yourself !” 

He hissed rather than spoke : the pent-up passion of his words, 
his covetous glances at the gold around him, transforming him into 
a very fiend. 

I answered nothing. 

“But you reckoned without me, my friend,” he continued, his 
tone changing to one of irony, ‘‘ you forgot me who put you into the 
way of acquiring all this wealth. But I remembered you; yes, I was 
the more thoughtful, you were only selfish—well, I forgive you, you 
seem to have workec. hard for me.” 

He laughed a devilish laugh. 

“You will not take all the gold?” I asked beseechingly. 

“Why not, Mynheer Stol?” he replied ; “you have made it out of 
my secret ; besides, you will not need it now,” he added with a mock- 
ing smile. 

What did he mean? My heart grew cold under his cruel glance. 

“* What do you want? what have I done to anger you, Van Earp ?” 
I asked tremulously ; “ surely you do not bear me ill-will because by 
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your advice I went to Neloa? We are countrymen, have been good 
friends always. Ah! you are playing with me! you do not mean to 
be cruel ! you will not take my gold—all of it? It is a joke, a merry 
jest!” I laughed in my turn, but hysterically, trying hard to believe 
he meant me no harm. 

“See,” I continued, “look around you, there is gold everywhere— 
in all the rooms—a vast quantity—more than enough! Take half, 
three-fourths, but set me free ! ” 

I waited for his answer, my whole soul in my eyes—and he 
remained silent. 

“God !” I panted, “ you will not let me die?” 

“Curse you, yes!” he cried, bending over me threateningly. 
‘What is your life to me? what thought had you for me when, more 
than a year ago, you cringed and won from me by stealth the know- 
ledge that gave you all these ingots? It is mine, I tell you, mine! 
Mine by right of discovery! Mine by every just claim! You are 
not entitled to any of it ; you stole my secret, used my talisman, and 
would reward yourself with my treasure! I might have starved the 
while, what did you care? I was young and wishful of gold, you 
were old and did not need it, yet you robbed me. Thief! Spy! 
You thought to escape me, but I have found you out at last, and 
will take my own. My talisman brought you the gold, but by virtue 
of it I have discovered you ; for days I have watched you, could have 
strangled the life out of you—thank me for sparing you—till now!” 

He lifted his foot, dashed his heel down on my upturned face, 
once !—twice ! 

I heard him walk to the door, see him I could not, for the blood 
which flowed from the wounds he had inflicted. Presently he 
returned with two others. Without a word they began to gather 
together the gold and carry it away. 

They worked so for hours. Soon the room in which I lay was 
cleared, then I heard them toiling, as they removed the treasure from 
other parts of the building. 

Death stared me in the face; I heeded not their depredations, 
waited only for the knife which should despatch me and end my 
misery. 

The noise they made in their work at last ceased. I heard the 
door close once more, and all again became silent as the grave. 

“They have forgotten me,” I whispered. ‘“ Oh, to be free now, 
to escape, to find another spot secure from pursuit, out of Van 
Earp’s reach ; with a handful of my snails, ina few weeks more I shall 
be rich again !” 
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Once more I made an effort to burst my bonds. I might as wel) 
by sheer force of muscular strength have tried to snap fetters of steel 

“‘ The wretches have left me to starve!” I cried. “Oh, miserable 
creature that I am, I shall slowly waste to death and the snails will 
feed on my flesh! Oh, horrible! horrible !” 

Minutes passed ; the lamp began to burn low,*’deeper grew the 
gloom, the air was heavy and stagnant, I breathed with difficulty, a 
mist settled over my eyes, I felt choking. Some change, I knew 
not what, had taken place, but I felt it; it rendered me drowsy 
while it irritated my respiratory organs. As I breathed each moment 
more painfully there came to my nostrils the hot breath of fire! A 
suffocating odour pervaded the room ; each moment it became more 
unbearable! I panted! I gasped for breath! There could be no 
doubt of Van Earp’s design. Oh! most unrelenting! Oh! most 
demoniac of men! I was to burn alive ! 

The smoke curled and wreathed into the room ; I heard the 
flames crackling without as the old house ignited ; the heat rapidly 
increased ; tongues of flame leapt and wrapped themselves around 
the door-frame ; the walls, the floor grew hot ; a crimson glow diffused 
itself over everything ; my eyes seemed bursting from their sockets; 
through the closed lids I could see the fierce light ! 

To be burnt alive! Oh! any horror but this! The awful 
thought drove me desperate. With one long convulsion of my 
muscles I strained, pressed at the cords : as I struggled the dull roar 
of the flames grew louder, nearer ! but one hand was nearly free! I 
could feel my flesh blistering with the terrible heat! One more 
effort, and I was tearing at the cords. Oh! what an age it seemed 
before I could extricate each limb from their many folds! With one 
superhuman effort I tore the last strands asunder, struggled to my 
feet, and dashed headlong through the flames! At the distance of a 
few feet only my hands encountered the solid wall : without a thought 
I turned and, urged by despair, precipitated myself in the opposite 
direction !_ Onward I rushed, reckless of what might be in my way 
so long only as I escaped this hell which was burning into my very soul ! 

With the instincts of the blind I felt I was approaching some 
obstacle! I gathered myself together for a last effort. I sprang 
against it, there was a crash of glass, I felt the cool air, through 
which I seemed dropping, dropping—then an awful sheck. 


There is little more to relate. The fiercest passage of my life 
ended with the destruction of the object I had so frantically wor- 
shipped—in the ashes of a fallen idol! 
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I was told by the nurses at the hospital to which I was carried that 
I lingered between life and death for many weeks. Not until the 
return of summer was I able to leave my bed; then, my face mutilated 
by Van Earp’s cruel heel, I wandered forth a cripple and a beggar ! 

Merciful people have sent me back to my native village, where, 
thanks to their charity, I now pass my few remaining days waiting 
for release from thej;memory of those terrible months of mad joy and 
horrible despair which have robbed me of ali happiness on earth. 

Need I speak of Neloa? But afew words. ‘The accursed spot, 
as if abhorred of God as it would have been of man—had man 
known it as well as}I—has disappeared, swallowed up in the great 
convulsion which lately destroyed whole islands far larger than itself. 
Unhappy spot ! where once life teemed in all its magnificent variety, 
now only the ocean“rolls and the sea-bird soars. These are the only 
signs of life. It is better so. 

I hear of Van Earp sometimes. He also has returned to Holland. 
People call him great and good, a leader among men, rich, talented, 
charitable !—but I do not hear that he bears at his watch-chain the 
symbol of his success and my degradation—THE GOLDEN SNAIL! 
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ISSIK KUL AND THE KARA 
KIRGHESE., 


HEN setting out from Tashkend in May for a posting 
journey ina Russian tarantass, I was favoured with perfect 
weather. It was not too hot, and the roads were free from dust— 
that great drawback to Central Asian travel—whilst the route was 
sufficiently hilly to afford abundance of pleasing landscape. This 
was especially observable in the extensive view from Bekler-Bek, 
where we crossed the watershed between the valleys of the Keles and 
Aris rivers. 

Two stations beyond was Chimkend, where the Russians have 
planted abundance of trees, and where we arrived after a drive of 
fourteen hours. Colonel Blagovidoff, the wyesdi-nachalnik, or chief 
of the district, had kindly prepared for me a bed ; but I preferred, 
after supper at his house, to push forward, posting, as the local manner 
is, through the night. Accordingly we continued our way over a 
depression between the Kara-tau mountains on our left and the 
Ala-tau on the right. This took us out of the basin of the Syr-daria 
system into that of the Chu, and other streams running down from 
the Aiexander mountains into the sandy desert west of Lake Balkash. 
We had a lovely view of mountains all day. The range was still 
snow-capped, presenting a very different appearance from that I had 
seen in autumn on my first visit to Central Asia. Besides this, the 
abundance of water now carpeted the steppes with poppies and other 
flowers, and afforded pasture for vast herds of cattle not yet driven 
to the mountains by the heat of summer. 

In these “ pastures new” a Kirghese nomad brought us a skin 
full of Aoumiss, or fermented mare’s milk, some of which we drank 
with relish, and thus by posting forward we accomplished about 120 
miles in 24 hours, and drove at night into Aulie-ata, with nothing 
worse than breaking the hood of the tarantass against the gate-post 
of the station-yard. Aulie-ata I remembered well as a little town 
that might be called the capital of the Kirghese, since they form so 
large a proportion of its inhabitants. The place had increased con- 
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siderably since my previous ‘visit, and now was all ablaze with 
illuminations during the Muhammadan feast of Ramazan. I didnot 
stay, however, hoping that I might reach Pishpek on Saturday 
evening and rest there for Sunday. ' 

Soon we passed into the historical region of “ Ming-bulak,” or 
: the land of a “thousand springs,” mentioned by medizval travellers 
é in Central Asia, where the season was not so advanced as we had 
found it at Tashkend. The nights were rather cold, and, though we 
had entered the second half of smiling May, I was not too warm 
sleeping in the tarantass in my fur-lined overcoat. 

At Merke, 104 miles from Aulie-ata, we passed out of the 
general government of Turkistan into that of the Steppe, over 
which rules Governor-General Kolpakovsky. Remembering the kind 
reception this ruler had given me in 1882, and with a lively hope of 
favours to come, I telegraphed from Tashkend to His Excellency 
giving the date when I expected jto leave, and intimated that I 
might like to make a detour to Issik Kul, and, in this case, asked 
his assistance at Pishpek, where the road turns off to the mountains. 
On the next day came a telegram from the General according me a 
welcome to Central Asia, and saying that he had requested the 
Governor of Semirechia to help me not only towards Issik Kul, but 
4 also Kuldja and Kashgar. 

Posting again all night we arrived at Pishpek early next morning, 
and were speedily inquired for by Colonel Pushchin, upon whom, 
after a few hours’ sleep and breakfast, I called. The Coionel said 
he had sent a messenger to Karakol, the seat of administration, 250 
miles distant, at the extreme east of Lake Issik Kul, to make special 
arrangements whereby I could pass from thence to Vierny, and he was 
now ready to change my fadarojna, or travelling permit, and, having 
business in that direction, to accompany me part of the way. 

After continuous travel of three days and nights it would have 
been pleasant to rest ; but the Colonel’s business required haste, and 
after entertaining me at dinner, he proposed that we should start the 
same evening, and sleep 40 miles distant, at Tokmak. Accordingly, 
we set out in our two vehicles at dusk, all going well until, about 
% midnight, my jehu drove into a ditch, where we stuck so fast indeed 
r that neither coaxing nor whip would get us out. We had, therefore, 
to wait until the Colonel drove forward to the station and sent back 
| help ; after which we reached the Russian village of Tokmak and 
slept in a semi-official rest-house. 

On the next day we drove along the valley lowlands, leaving 
the Chu on our right, and on either hand, in the distance, moun- 
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tain ranges still sprinkled with snow—the Ala-tau to the left and 
the Alexander range to the right. We met on the road in carts 
several Dungans, from the Ili valley, and, after driving 18 miles, 
reached Staro (or Old) Tokmak. Then, crossing the Little 
Kebin river near the entrance to the Kastek Pass, we drove 
south-east to the Chu, which was bridged over not far from its 
confluence with the Great Kebin, the banks of both rivers here 
being rocky and precipitous. Beyond this point the road became 
hilly, and it looked ominous of hard travel ahead when, at the next 
station, Djil Aryk, they gave us five horses, though asking payment 
only for three. 

We now entered the celebrated Buam defile, nearly 50 miles 
long, the name of which, according to some, is derived from a Mongol 
word, domo, signifying ‘‘a rift,” or, as some prefer, ‘“‘a pathway over 
precipitous crags bordering a river.” Both are true as regards the 
facts, and we soon found ourselves toiling up ascents that needed all 
the powers of our five horses, and then descending with locked 
wheels a narrow road, and that sometimes of bare rock over a 
cornice without rails or safeguards, overhanging one precipice after 
another, at the foot of which roared the torrent of the Chu. There 
was a new road running along by the stream, but it was just then 
rendered unusable by landslips after recent rains. This compelled 
us to take the old upper road, strewn with boulders lately rolled 
down, which terribly jolted our vehicle, and made the carriage-way 
—already too narrow in some places to allow another tarantass to 
pass—so perilous as to cause me afterwards to write that, had I 
known of the dangers incurred I should not have ventured thereon. 

On the other hand, there is much on this journey to interest the 
artistic traveller, who has been rolling incessantly along the wearisome 
plains, their dull monotony being now exchanged for the ever- 
varying landscapes of the pass. The road crosses and recrosses the 
torrent, which sometimes runs between precipitous rocks, and 
sometimes through small open valleys with occasional meadows and 
clumps of willows. As a whole, the defile is too bare of trees to be 
called pretty, though a few poplars are seen here and there jutting 
out and clinging to the slopes of the mountains, whilst others of the 
same family grow on the banks of the stream and dip their foliage in 
its waters. The scenery, however, is certainly grand by reason of 
gigantic rocks on either hand, and abrupt slopes covered with 
débris of various colours—grey, whitish, purple, brick-red, black, and 
yellow. Hiding here and there in the gorges and ravines are little 
spots of brilliant green, whilst from this crag and that falls a 
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graceful thread-water. Above the noise of the torrent is heard the 
cry of the raven, the shouting of the post-boy to his horses, and the 
tinkle of their bells. Nor is this all, for I noticed enough of red- 
legged partridges to delight the eye of a sportsman, whilst of other 
birds there were abundance in the air, but not easily secured on 
being shot because of the inaccessible places whereon they fell. 

Late in the afternoon we approached a fine bridge thrown across 
the Chu, the repairs of which were being superintended by 
Mr. Engineer Kapustin, who was camping close by, and who gave 
us some tea. Shooting seemed tv be his principal pastime, and in 
his lonely condition it was not unnatural that he should desire us to 
stay, which the Colonel did, whilst I pushed forward on a fairly 
level road on the east bank of the Chu and through magnificent 
scenery, and a few trees, such as the wild pistachio, growing amidst 
what seemed to me a new flora of lilies and irids, to Kok-Mainak, 
where it was arranged we should spend the night. 

We were now in the very heart of the Buam defile, which bisects 
conventionally the most northerly chain of the huge mass of Central 
Asian mountains called the Tian Shan. ‘Towards the east stretches 
the Trans-Ilian Ala-tau, consisting of two long, high, and parallel 
chains, known as the Northern and Southern. The Northern ridge 
presents an uninterrupted mountain-chain, rising in its central 
portion to the limits of perpetual snow, with an average height of 
8,000 feet, and its highest peak, Tal-Cheku, attaining an elevation of 
13,353 feet. The Southern range, called Kungei Ala-tau, has a mean 
elevation of 8,826 feet. Towards the west from the Buam defile 
stretches the Alexander range, at the foot of which we had travelled 
all along from Aulie-ata. Judged from its Alpine vegetation, the 
Alexander range is from nine to ten thousand feet high. Perpetual 
snow at 13,000 feet appears on it opposite Tokmak, and its highest 
peaks rise to 15,000 feet ; but the mountains sink as they advance 
westwards, and the headland of Tek Turmas, near Aulie-ata, has not 
an absolute height of more than 2,600 feet, or of 150 feet above the 
level there of the river Talas. 

This headland, at the western end of the Alexander range, forms 
an undulating plateau of black sandstone, over which rise bare hills 
of porphyritic syenite, or a mixture of small crystals of campestrian 
spar and hornblende with large crystals of the same kind of stone, 
whilst at the eastern end of the range the Buam rift shows clearly 
the character of therocks of which the mass is there composed, namely, 
crystalline, metamorphic, and sedimentary. The gorge of the river 
Terekty running into the Buam is remarkable for its coalfields. 
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There exist four distinct beds, accompanied with sandstone. In the 
Buam defile also are found rich beds of gypsum (sulphate of lime) 
covered with conglomerate ; and it may be further observed that 
calcareous, as also in general sedimentary, rocks are seen more 
frequently here on the banks of the Chu, the Katch-Kara, and Naryn 
rivers than in the eastern portion of the Tian Shan system. 

The post-station at Kok-Mainak stood quite alone, and on 
rising the next morning and taking a turn outside, the silent solitude 
was perfectly oppressive. The postmaster, too, unless I am mis- 
taken, was living alone as a bachelor, though his guest-room was 
singularly neat and comfortable, made ready perhaps for the 
reception of his district chief and the English traveller. Colonel 
Pushchin did not accompany me further, but, afterearly breakfast, sped 
me forward 15 miles to the southern end of the Pass, where was, or 
ought to have been, the station Kutemaldy ; but the earthquake of 
the previous year had shaken down the post-house, and a tent only 
was pitched for the accommodation of travellers.) We were now 
fairly out of the Pass, into the basin of Lake Issik Kul, along the 
entire northern side of which, for 115 miles, we were to have the 
felicity of driving—a gratification that has fallen to the lot of very few 
English travellers. 

The dimensions of the hollow containing this sheet of water are 
about 110 miles long by 50 broad, the lake measuring from 20 to 30 
miles wide and lying at an altitude of 5,300 feet above the sea, and 
extending over an area of 3,104 square miles, or ten times the 
extent of the Lake of Geneva. Its depths, where the shores are low, 


-is less than six feet; but where precipitous, more than a thousand; 


and formerly its level was at least 200 feet higher than now. The 
water is greenish and clear, but brackish and almost unfit for 
culinary purposes, though, by reason of being saline, cattle are said 
to like it. The lake has no islands but many shoals, and from the 
bottom is thrown up, after storms, a black slag in the form of sand, 
which the Kara Kirghese collect on the shores, extracting therefrom 
iron of fair quality. Besides the slag there are traces of warm 
mineral springs, which bubble from under the mountain strata, and 
probably account for the high temperature of the water, which does 
not freeze. 

By way of illustrating this last phenomenon, Mr. Gourdet, the 
town architect of Vierny, told me that in December, 1875, he had 
occasion to ride from Karakol, a distance of seven miles, through a 
temperature of 17° (Réaumur), and against a wind that caused much 
suffering by reason of cold, to the shore of Issik Kul, and there to 
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examine and make a sketch of a boat. On descending to the water, 
where he was protected from the wind by a high cliff, the temperature 
was found so warm and agreeable that overcoat and gloves were laid 
aside, and the needed drawing leisurely made. In returning, 
however, towards evening the cold had increased on the steppe to 
25°, and he reached the house with difficulty, almost benumbed and 
needing an energetic rubbing and application of alcohol to restore 
circulation to his hands. ‘The origin of the lake is still a problem, 
as also the fact that, in some places at the bottom, buildings have 
been discovered, whilst the waves sometimes throw up human bones 
and skulls, as well as household utensils and bricks. 

Our road to the next station lay about a mile from the water, 
which in some places is as much as eight miles from the mountains, 
and we passed over sometimes meadow land, sometimes sedge, but 
rarely through forest-growth of any kind. Bushes appeared only at 
the mouths of mountain torrents, and then consisted for the most 
part of oblipikh covered with narrow silver-coloured leaves, and 
dwarf trees of hawthorn, barberry, and various kinds of water willow. 
We passed a picket of Cossacks, changed horses at Tura-Aigir, and 
towards evening arrived at Choktal, where the good-natured post- 
master gave us a roasted wild duck, and whence it was determined 
we should post on through the night. 

The shores continued flat, or sloped gently towards the water, 
but on the central meridian of the lake cross spurs of the moun- 
tains run down from both north and south to the water. Here the 
road lay over steep cliffs overhanging the lake, and in the small 
hours of the morning I perceived that we had come to a stupendous 
hiil, which caused the horses to jib, nearly backing the tarantass over 
a break-neck declivity. This caused me, contrary to my custom, to 
get out and walk; whereupon, the animals again becoming un- 
manageable, they, or the driver, turned their heads, and, greatly to 
our alarm, rushed down from nearly the top of the hill, I following 
and shouting that the whole concern would be dashed to pieces. 
Much to our surprise, however, the yemstchik, or driver, on reaching 
the bottom did not stop, but turned and again charged the hill 
with perfect fury, my servant Joseph and I following to place 
stones under the tires until, at last, the animals drew up, and I 
drew breath to give thanks for what I regarded as a merciful de- 
liverance. 

From Ui-tal, a picket post-station, we had a pretty drive through 
meadow lands occupied by the Kara Kirghese, passing on our right 
the lately erected Russian missionary monastery, and in the afternoon 
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arrived at our destination, Kara-Kol, seven miles from the lake, and 
a distance of 251 miles from Pishpek. 

On driving into Karakol we were, to a certain extent, breaking 
new ground. The late Mr. Eugene Schuyler, who travelled 
Turkistan so thoroughly in 1873, and wrote upon it so well after- 
wards, drove only to the western end of Issik Kul. Mr. Ashton 
Dilke about the same date must have driven along its northern 
shore, because he told me that, when turned back by the officials 
at Vierny from proceeding towards Tashkend, he “ dodged” the 
opposition by going to Kuldja, and then, passing into the mountains 
to Issik Kul, descended to Tokmak ; but he did not mention having 
visited Karakol ; the only English writer known to me who had 
pushed on to this out-of-the-way place being Mr. Delmar Morgan. 

Karakol may be compared in winter to Siberia, and in summer 
to the Engadine. From November to the close of February the 
little town is visited by violent storms, and the snow lies more than 
four feet deep. Spring brings abundant rains and frequent fogs, whilst 
in summer, from May to July, the heat goes up sometimes to 40° 
(Réaumur), notwithstanding which the climate is healthy and agreeable. 

The oscillations in atmospheric pressure are more frequent than 
in the plains, and, according to Lohmann, increase the number of 
respirations and beatings of the pulse so as to be favourable to 
organic metamorphosis ; in fact, recourse has been made to these 
variations to explain the therapeutic action of mountain air, but 
Dr. Seeland, Chief of the Army Medical Department, whom I met 
in Vierny, says he has also observed frequently that these 
oscillations, when too great and rapid, provoke other morbid 
symptoms—as, for instance, in nervous persons aggravated irritability, 
headache, palpitation of the heart, sleeplessness, &c. 

Karakol lies at an elevation of nearly 6,000 feet, amid charming 
scenery, at the foot of a magnificent mountain range called the 
Terskei Ala-tau, which extends all along the southern shore of 
Issik Kul and continues eastward right up to Khan Tengri, the 
monarch of the region, which may be seen from Karakol towering 
up to a height of 24,000 feet, a virgin peak awaiting the attentions of 
some knight of the Alpine Club. Directly east of Karakol is the 
Tasma range, over which passes the postal pack-road to the Tekes 
valley. At the time of our visit these mountains presented a 
splendid panorama of snowclad peaks; but I did not hear that 
mountain-climbing, pure and simple, was much in fashion. 

Calling on the uyezdi-nachalnik, 1 found that he had been kind 
enough to place a house at my disposal, with a Cossack in 
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attendance ; but, finding the abode rather out of the way and 
foreseeing that my stay would be short, I preferred to put up at the 
post-house, where I could better get provisions, make sundry 
repairs, and have my tarantass put inorder. Here Colonel Vaouline, 
whom I met by chance in the street, kindly came to my assistance, 
sent to me the battalion smith, and helped in other ways. 

In the evening I went to a little party gathered at the house of 
the zachalnik, and met among the guests Colonel Korolkoff, with 
whose brother, the Governor of Ferghana, I had stayed in 1882 in 
Samarkand. I found, moreover, that the xacha/nik had arranged for 
horses to take me forward ; but learned to my disappointment that 
my only way of proceeding thence to my destination was by going 
over the Santash Pass in the snow mountains, where there was no 
shelter or even tent wherein to spend the night, to Djarkend, and 
thence doubling back 200 miles to Vierny. This was a great 
disappoiatment—first, because I was not equipped for camping out, 
and next, having been under the impression that I could get down 
to Vierny by the road somewhat to the east of the lake, which 
reaches the plains at Chilik in the Ili valley, the idea of going so far 
out of the way as Djarkend was out of the question. Had we been 
on horseback matters would have been easier, since there are bridle 
paths ; but with a tarantass there was no other alternative but to 
return to Pishpek, which accordingly I determined to do. 

Less than 24 hours sufficed for a night’s rest and to replenish 
our larder, thanks in part to the good people at the post-house, who 
cooked for us three chickens at the cost of a rouble, at that time 
worth less than eighteen pence. A policeman also, who had been told 
off to guard me and mine, though excused from watching by night, 
made his reappearance at sunrise, and helped us in sundry minor 
arrangements, so that before the sun was high we were ready to 
start. About 10 miles from Karakol we crossed the Jergalan river 
that runs into Issik Kul at Jergalan Bay. Here may be seen 
encamped in summer the Karakol garrison, whilst scattered about 
are the tents of the nomad Kara Kirghese. 

On my previous visit to Central Asia, a friend in Vierny had 
been anxious that I should see something of these nomads, but I 
then succeeded only in visiting the Kirghese of the plains, called 
Kazaks, of whom I afterwards wrote three or four chapters in my 
“ Russian Central Asia.” On the present journey I saw only the 
Kara Kirghese, concerning whom I would make certain observa- 
tions, partly from what I saw and partly on the authority of Dr. 
Seeland. 
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The Kara Kirghese dwell northward, for the most part in the 
mountainous districts of Issik Kul and Tokmak, but many are found 
also in the southern portion of the Tian Shan, on Chinese territory. 
They spread eastward to the Muzart Pass; westward, among the 
mountains of Ferghana, to Samarkand ; and, besides those dwelling 
on the independent portions of the Pamir, I met on my way to 
India a few dwelling as far south as the Kilian Pass. 

When or whence the Kara Kirghese settled in their present 
homes is unknown. In certain places the Kalmuks preceded them, 
but it is noteworthy that all about the Issik Kul valley have been 
found vestiges—such as hatchets, lamps, spearheads, and sickles— 
pointing to an ancient people further advanced in civilisation than 
either Kirghese or Kalmuk. Neither of these work in copper or 
brass, and their agriculture is of yesterday, so that seemingly they 
had formerly no need of the sickle, whilst the bricks and money dis- 
covered all point to another stratum of society, an Altaic origin being 
usually attributed to the Kirghese because of their language. 

I had several opportunities of observing their dress, or, I might 
add, the want of it, for many were very ragged, and the children ran 
about naked. Next the skin is worn a long shirt of wool or cotton, 
and stockings of felt ; then wide trousers of cotton or leather, over 
which is put a long khalat, like a dressing-gown, with long sleeves. 
They have boots of leather, with goloshes; the shaven head is covered 
with a ¢ibetetka, or skull-cap, which in turn is covered with a fantast- 
ically pointed hat of felt or a busby of sheepskin. When travelling 
in winter the busby is replaced by a ma/akhai, or pointed hood lined 
with sheepskin and furnished with a flap or curtain covering the neck 
and shoulders. The costume of the women in many respects 
resembles that of the men, with one marked difference, however, of 
head-dress, which, in the case of the married women, is an enormous 
bonnet or series of bandages of white cotton, covering everything up 
to the sides of the face, the neck, the shoulders, and part even of the 
back. The women’s hair is plaited into small braids, from which 
dangle at the end coins among the rich, but with the poor various 
metallic ornaments, some of them being sufficiently grotesque, as, 
for instance, odd keys anda broken brass tap, which I saw suspended 
from the tresses of a fair one at the western end of Issik Kul. 

In driving along the lake we saw numerous tents, the only habi- 
tation known to the Kara Kirghese. The carcase of their tent re- 
sembles a cage, the lower portion of which consists of a trelliswork of 
rods, which can be extended or folded at will ; outside, this carcase is 
covered with felt. The top of the cupola has a hole that serves for 
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window and chimney, unless bad weather requires this also to be 
covered with felt ; whilst the only entrance is closed by a felt 
curtain suspended from the lintel of a wooden doorway. The 
flooring is replaced by felts and carpets, and in the middle is lighted 
the fire, usually of wormwood, coarse herbage, or dried dung, 
beneath a huge cauldron and tripod. Rolls of felt and wadded 
cushions are placed against the trelliswork, on which are suspended 
household utensils, arms, saddlery, and articles of clothing. It is 
only the rich who possess tables of wood, and I scarcely remember 
seeing such a thing as a bedstead. 

An ordinary number of persons to a tent may be taken at four, 
to whom belong, on the average, in the district of Tokmak, one 
camel, one horse, two horned cattle, and twenty sheep ; whilst about 
Issik Kul each tent possesses only half a camel and one horse, but 
three horned cattle and twenty-five sheep. A man who possesses 
sheep by hundreds is counted in easy circumstances ; with more than 
a thousand he is rich ; whilst the poor man has but one horse and a 
few sheep. Formerly the Kara Kirghese were richer, and they now 
partly attribute their poverty to the occupation of some of their best 
lands by Russian colonists and Cossacks, as well as Dungan and 
Taranchi emigrants from Kuldja. 

After driving past the Issik Kul monastery we arrived at Preo- 
bajensk, where there came out a man asking medical advice on 
behalf of his daughter, which I was obliged to decline the honour of 
giving, though perhaps I could have prescribed as well as some of 
their Kirghese doctors, who are great believers in “like cures like” 
and the use of symbolical and sympathetic measures. Thus, for an 
obstinate attack of yellow jaundice, they wear on the forehead a 
piece of gold, or, better, cause the patient to look at it for a whole 
day, or, if a piece of gold be lacking, which is generally the case, they 
substitute a brass basin. A singular remedy is adopted against 
dyspnoea, or fainting, which they call “mountain sickness.” This 
they represent to themselves under the form of a modest young lady, 
before whom they utter to the patient the most obscene and dis- 
gusting expressions, thinking thereby to shock the lady’s chastity and 
drive her away. 

As illustrative of symbolical treatment may be mentioned that if 
the malady reside in the lungs or liver they give the patient to eat 
the corresponding parts of an animal, thinking, for instance, to cure 
ophthalmia by administering the roasted eyes of anox! Again, the 
treatment of intermittent fever, and difficult parturition by fright, are 
still more remarkable. In the latter case, if the child does not appear 
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with becoming celerity the sage women press the mother, a strong 
man being called in to help. Sometimes, however, they put the 
patient upon a horse, which they cause to gallop about ; or, better, 
they resolve to frighten out the devil (for, of course, the disorder can 
be due to no one else) and make him give up his prey. For this 
purpose the woman is led in front of the tent supported by the arms 
and there suddenly rushes out before her a troop of horsemen 
brandishing their xagazkas or whips, and uttering screams and noises 
diabolical. These pieces of medical information are given on the 
authority of Dr. Seeland, after which his remarks are not surprising 
that such remedies sometimes end in the death of both mother and 
child. 

‘Towards the western end of the lake we turned aside from the 
post-road to a few Kirghese dwellings on the shore. Here we were 
told some fish would be procurable, and so there were, but suitable 
for cooking rather than specimens (which was what I wanted), some 
being salted and others cut up and dried. Prices, however, were not 
ruinous. ‘Threepence three farthings for half a dozen large fish was 
said to be an exorbitant demand, and three halfpence was nearer 
what should have been asked. In the present cluster of dwellings 
we saw the last of the Kara Kirghese, and I attempted a photograph 
of the western end of the lake, with the Terskei Ala-tau in the 
distance, and a group of Kirghese women and their ragged children 
in the foreground. 

The Kirghese women marry young, often at fifteen, sometimes at 
thirteen ; and the 4a/im paid for a rich bride varies from 40 to 120 
sheep or more, besides which, presents are tendered of clothing and 
jewelry such as give the bride on the wedding-day a somewhat 
splendid appearance. 

When this is reduced to the level of everyday life, and children 
come on apace, the Kirghese wife has no easy time of it, as we saw 
in the tents at Issik Kul. Entering one of them I found within a 
number of lambs and kids taken in for shelter, whilst without were 
some of their skins stretched in the sun and covered apparently with 
lime, but the whole indicated poverty. They seemed to have no 
objection to my photographic operations, which finished, and having 
taken a last look at the beautiful lake, we drove to Kutemaldi, posted 
again over two stages with five horses, and arrived at Pishpek early 
on the following morning. 

I should have greatly preferred to have gone from Tokmak by 
the old mountain road over the Kastek Pass, followed, I take it, by 
the travellers of the middle ages ; but it was said to be all but 
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unusable for a tarantass, and with no postal accommodation, so that 
the only alternative was to proceed by the longer road made by the 
Russians in the plains. Accordingly, after stopping a few hours at 
Pishpek, and taking lunch with Colonel Pushchin, we started for 
Vierny, thus bringing to a conclusion a pleasant detour to Issik Kul 
and the tents of the Kara Kirghese. 


HENRY LANSDELL, 
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EARLY ENGLISH FARE. 


N an age of experiment, and an age, moreover, in which popular 
taste has shown so remarkable an inclination towards ‘Early 
English” forms and methods, it is surely a little curious that no 
speculative gastronome should have been inspired with the 
brilliant idea of giving an Early English dinner. It would not be 
impossible, for of the cook-books and volumes of recipes cherished 
by our remote ancestresses there are many survivals, and the com- 
pounding of the dishes held in most esteem by the dons vivants 
of three or four hundred years ago would be by no means as 
speculative a venture as the preparation of the “dinner after the 
manner of the ancients” recorded by Smollett, or even the Roman 
banquet once given for the edification of New Yorkers by the late 
eccentric Mr. Hammersley. The old English bill of fare is a copious 
one, and it would be certainly difficult to fill it in its integrity ; our 
narrow game list, forexample, compares but poorly with the stupendous 
catalogues of strange wild-fowl furnished by the menus of the historic 
banquets of the past. But while the excess in some particulars 
astonishes, it is in the limitations of our ancestors’ food-range that 
the modern man would find the impossibility of ever reconciling him- 
self to their daily fare. 

Education, and what evolutionists call the influence of the 
environment, are potent to regulate the vagaries of the individual 
appetite and the general direction of public taste, and custom and 
early association are, no doubt, alone needed to ensure toleration 
of anything—even the ant-egg curry of the Polynesians or the 
diabolical messes of the medizeval cook ; but who, having known 
better things, could contemplate the possibility of existence in a 
community destitute of nearly everything which modern custom 
recognises as amongst the barest necessities of life? Fancy living 
without tea, coffee, tobacco, potatoes, among a people who made 
their bread without yeast, brewed their beer without hops, and cul- 
tivated a taste for subtle flavours by roasting their geese alive and 
putting sugar and honey in their wine-cups. 
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Conceivably they were not so much to blame about the wine, if 
they drank that of their own vintaging, which would doubtless require 
a good deal in the way of fortification ; but the balance of evidence 
seems to be in favour of the assumption that the medizval English- 
man made his wine for very much the same ends as certain well- 
meaning old ladies in country places still continue to perpetrate 
home-made atrocities in the present day—for the benefit of the 
lower orders, and to give away to the poor. It is significant, at any 
rate, that although contemporary records are fruitful of reference to 
English vineyards, English wine is never mentioned by contemporary 
writers who, nevertheless, have plenty to say about what they drank 
—a subject upon which men in all ages have always written feel- 
ingly. In Domesday Book vineyards are mentioned thirty-eight 
times, and by the middle of the twelfth century, according to William 
of Malmesbury, they covered vast tracts of country. There must 
have been a quantity of thin and sour liquor produced. Where did 
it go? Certainly not down the throats of the well-to-do classes who 
could afford to get anything better. Daines Barrington, struck with 
the same fact, even went so far as to argue that the production of 
wine in England was altogether mythical, and that for wine and 
vineyards in ancient records we should rather read cider and 
orchards. As cider is likewise frequently mentioned, there is very 
little in his contention, and the belief is justified that something 
dignified by the name of wine was once made in this country, 
although there is very little in the circumstance to encourage the revival 
of the industry. The only modern English vigneron who professedly 
achieved success was Mr. Hamilton, of Painshill, but his successes 
were by his own showing so remarkable that it is impossible not 
to subject his statements to a very considerable discount. The 
Marquis of Bute has for some years past been trying an experi- 
mental vineyard in the valley of the Taff, but with very uncertain 
results; and as his wine-making methods are probably far in advance 
of those followed by the Englishmen of the twelfth and following 
centuries, it is hardly likely that where he failed they could have 
succeeded. 

The Englishman of the twelfth century drank Bordeaux wines 
when he could get them, and quite a respectable trade was done as far 
back as 1152. The sweet white wines of Anjou were likewise then in 
fashion, and from the twelfth to the fourteenth century the wine-list 
of our ancestors became large in variety, although there does not 
seem to have been much to boast of in the way of quality. 

In the metrical romance, “The Squire of Low Degree,” temp. 
BB2 
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Edward II., the King of Hungary proposes to entertain his 
daughter with wines of France, Italy, Spain, Greece, and even Syria, 
although this latter was probably a little royal ostentation. Neither 
kings nor subjects are always truthful about the contents of their 


cellars. 
Ye shall have rumney and malmesyne, 


Both ypocrasse and vernage wine, 
Mount Rose and wine of Greke, 
Both Algrade and Respice, eke 
Antioche and Bastarde, 

Pyment also and Garnarde, 

Wine of Greke and muscadell, 
Both claré, pyment and Rochell, 
To rede your stomache to defy, 
And pottes of Osey sett you bye. 


Rumney or romenye was a Spanish white wine, hot and strong, as 
was also Bastarde. Malmesyne or Malmsey—the name a corruption 
of Malvasia or Monemvasia—probably then came from Candia, as 
there was no trade at that time with the Canaries, nor had Spain 
then sent us any Malmsey. What in modern times is known as 
Malmsey is very little like the wine for which the unfortunate Duke 
of Clarence had so strong a predilection. Respice or Raspis (vin 
rapé) was a rough red French wine. Garnarde or Garnache. was 
probably a corruption of Vernacchia ; Oseye was an Alsatian wine. 

To cover the harshness and acidity of many of these wines it was 
usual to mix honey and spices with them ; thus compounded they 
passed under the generic name of piments. They considered it, says 
La Grand, a masterpiece of art to combine in one liquor the strength 
and flavour of wine with the sweetness of honey and the perfume of 
the most costly aromatics. 

The piments most frequently made were Hippocras and Clary. 
The former was made of either red or white wine in which different 
aromatic ingredients were infused, and took its name from the bag, 
called Hippocrates’ sleeve, through which it passed. 

There is a curious old recipe quoted by Mr. Astle, which, with 
nice discrimination, gives instructions how to make “ Ypocrasse,” both 
for “lords ” and “‘ comyn pepull”: the lords were to be treated to a 
compound of “ gynger, synamon, and graynes, sugour and turesoll,” 
while the commoners were put off with “‘gynger, canell, longe peper, 
and claryffyed honey.” So far as one may comprehend the direc- 
tions one might as well have been one of the “ comyn pepull ” as not. 

Clary was a claret or mixed wine mingled with honey. Both 
Hippocras and Clary are mentioned by the poets. 
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For he had yeven the gailer drinke so 
Of a clarrie, made of certain wine 
With narcotise and opie of Thebes fine. 
CHAUCER, Knight's Tale 


He drinketh Ipocras, clarrie and vernage 
Of spices hote to encrease his corage. 
Merchant’s Tale. 


In the sixteenth century the English taste was all for strong, sweet, 
full-bodied wines. Malmsey, which cost 2d. per quart in 1492, sold 
for 4d. in 1550, and three years afterwards rose to 5¢. All full-bodied 
white wines were probably known as sack. ‘“ Your best sacks,” says 
Markham, “are of Xeres in Spain—your smaller of Gallicia and 
Portugall: your strong sacks are of the islands of the Canaries and 
of Malligo.” 

Most of the wines sold by vintners in the sixteenth century were 
abominably adulterated, and the statute of Edward VI. that forbade 
the sale of wine in bottles increased the opportunities of fraudulent 
manipulation to a considerable extent. Sack drunk hot, strong, 
sweet, and spiced, was probably the least unwholesome, as it was the 
most popular of beverages, though we have it, upon the unimpeach- 
able testimony of Sir John Falstaff, that it was largely fortified with 
foreign substances. ‘‘ You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too. There’s 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man.” 

The King of Hungary’s wine-list may be considered typical of all 
succeeding wine-lists for at least two hundred years. 

George Wither’s lament over the luxury of his age gives a very 
comprehensive account of the manner after which the better-class 
English table was furnished forth. 


The Diet we have grown unto of late 
Excels the Feasts that men of high estate 
Had in times past, for there’s both flesh and fish, 
With many a new devised dish. 

For bread they can compare with Lord and Knight, 
They have both ravel’d, manchet, brown and white, 
Of finest wheat ; their drinks are good and stale, 
Of perry, cider, mead, metheglin, ale, 

Of beer they have abundant, but then 

This does not serve the richer sort of men ; 

They with all sorts of foreign wine are sped, 

Their cellars are all fraught with white and red, 

Be it Italian, French, Spanish, if they crave it, 
Nay, Grecian or Canarian, they may have it, 

Cete, Pument, Vervage, _ they so desire, 
Or Romney, Bastard, Capricke, Osey, Tire. 
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Muscadell, Malmsey, Clarey—what they will, 
Both head and belly each may have their fill. 
Then if their stomachs do disdain to eat 

Beef, mutton, lamb, or such like butcher’s meat, 
If that they cannot feed of capon, swan, 

Duck, goose, or common household poultry, then 
Then their storehouse will not very often fail 

To yield them partridge, pheasant, plover, quaile, 
Or any dainty foul that may delight 

Their gluttonous and beastly appetite. 

So they are pampered while the poor man starves, 
Vet there’s not all ; for custards, tarts, conserves, 
Must follow too, and yet they not be let 

For suckets, marchpanes, nor for marmalet, 
Fruits, Florentines, sweet sugar-meats and spices, 
With many other idle fond devices, 

Such as I cannot name, nor care to know ; 

And then besides the taste, this made for show, 
For they must have it coloured, gilded printed 
With shapes of beasts and fowls, cut, pinched, indented. 


The distinction between ale and beer is the difference between 
a beverage brewed from malt alone or from malt and hops. Hops 
came in with the Reformatior, so there was a flavour of heresy about 
beer to the palate of the old Catholic. For, as his song hath it, 


With this same beer came in heresy here ; 
The old Catholic drink is a pot of good ale. 


Comparatively few people nowadays know from personal ex- 
perience what mead is. A sweet, sickly, honey drink, which the 
concocter called mead, was once proffered me in a country place as 
sovereign remedy for a cold, but of the two the cold seemed the 
lesser evil. The Russians still make mead secundum artem, but only 
in remote parts of England is there any of the drink of the Norse 
divinities yet to be had. The writer of an article in the ‘ Manchester 
Quarterly” some time ago mentioned with enthusiastic approval 
some very old bottled mead which he met with in the course of some 
rural wanderings, and it is conceivable that a sweet and luscious 
beverage like mead would gain immeasurably by age. Queen 
Elizabeth was a mead-drinker, and her Grace’s recipe for the 
beverage has been carefully preserved. It seems a fragrant mixture : 


Take of sweet briar leaves and thyme each one bushel, rosemary half a bushel, 
bay leaves one peck. Seethe these ingredients in a furnace full of water (contain- 
ing not less than 120 gallons) ; boil for half an hour ; pour the whole into a vat, 
and when cooled to a proper temperature of about 75° Fahr., strain the liquor. 
Add to every six gallons of the strained liquor one gallon of fine honey and work 
the mixture together for half an hour. Repeat the stirring occasionally for two 
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days ; then boil the liquor afresh, skim it until it becomes clear and return it to 
the vat to cool ; when reduced to a proper temperature pour it into a vessel from 
which fresh ale or beer has just been emptied, work it for three days and tun. 
When fit to be stopped down tie up a bag of beaten cloves and mace, about half 
an ounce of each, and suspend it in the liquor from the bung-hole. When it has 
stood for six months it is fit for use. 


George Wither is significantly silent about vegetables, and of 
fruit his mention is of the briefest. Perhaps the admission of these 
to the general dietary is the point which more strongly than any other 
marks the difference between the old and new modes of living. 
We are still assured that we—modern Englishmen—continue to eat 
a great deal too much flesh food, which is possible, without conceding 
too much to the vegetarians ; but in defence of our habits it should 
be remembered that we come of a race which for many centuries 
has been as almost entirely carnivorous as it is possible for human 
beings to be, and the strong hereditary predisposition towards meat- 
eating is one of the best arguments—although it is seldom made 
use of—against a rash and unadvised surrender to the principles of 
those advanced thinkers who would have it that in a diet of dried 
figs, nuts, and apples dietetic salvation is alone to be found. 

The lack of fruit in the early English diet table was a real depriva- 
tion, and was seriously felt even by those to whom it was but a rare 
luxury. There is a curious enactment of the sixteenth century, 
whereby street hawkers were forbidden to sell plums and apples for 
the reason that servants and apprentices were unable to resist the 
sight of them, and were consequently tempted to steal their em- 
ployers’ money in order to enjoy the costly delicacies. 

Against this may be quoted some very copious lists of fruits and 
vegetables then cu!tivated in England, which may be found in sundry 
black-letter volumes of the same period. Leonard Mascall, in his 
“Booke of the Art and Maner how to plante and graffe all Sortes of 
Trees ” (1582), mentions “ gooseberris, small reisons, pears, quinces, 
medlers or misples, cherries, figges, peaches, abricotes, service trees, 
plummes, damsons, almonds, mulberries, pomgranades, chestnuttes, 
pines, hazel nuts, walnuttes, vines,” &c.; while in Thomas Hylle’s 
“ Briefe Treatyse on Gardeninge” (1560), the list of vegetables a 
garden ought to contain includes “ spynach, endive, lettis, betes, cole- 
worts, cresses, parcelye, sperage, mustarde, lekes, onions, coucumbers, 
gourds or melons, garlicke, Egyptian beanes, radyshe, pasnepe, 
artichocke,” &c. 

However, although, as Hylle puts it, a garden ought to contain 
all these vegetables, it is extremely improbable that in his time it did 
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anything of the kind. This costly gardening was the expensive 
hobby of the rich, whose best efforts only produced poor crops of 
indifferent quality. Vegetables, if we may trust the old treatises, 
were more prized for their medicinal qualities than for their dietetic 
value, and even when they were most cultivated it does not appear 
that, with a few exceptions, they were much eaten. 

The extraordinary monotony of meat-eating, which would be in- 
tolerable to the modern man, is brought home to one most strikingly 
in a study of the details of some oldmenus. Here is one of a feast 
given to his friends by John Stafford, when he was made Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. The old English dinner, it may be parenthetically remarked, 
was divided into three courses—a mere arbitrary distinction probably, 
as it does not seem to have mattered much what occurred in each. 

In his first course the good Bishop entertained his guests with 
“Furmenty with Venysoun,” a curious combination, but perhaps 
not less compatible than red-currant jelly. ‘ Mammenye,” a highly 
spiced and elaborately compounded dish, which modern diners 
would find impossible. Then there were brawn, kid, capon, swan, 
heron, crane. “ Crustade Ryal,” a sort of custard, introduced a spice 
of variety into this very meaty repast ; and a “Sottelte,” a device in 
pastry representing “a doctor of lawe,” illustrated the antiquity of 
the piece montée. 

And course two was like unto course one, save that it included 
one or two curious examples of the more artistic cookery of the 
period. “Blaunche Mortrewys,” for instance, a kind of mince of 
pork and fowls well pestled in a mortar, and spiced and seasoned 
to suit the cast-iron interiors of the Bishop’s convives. ‘ Vyand 
Royal” was a caudle with milk of almonds for its basis ; but the 
highest triumph of the chef’s skill was the dish called “ Cokyn- 
tryche,” which was not, as its name might seem to imply, an insect, 
but a strange monster constructed on the same principle as the 
mermaid of modern fairs : the hind half of a pigsewed with needle 
and thread to the fore part of a cock, the interiors being filled with 
savoury stuffing. Then there was peacock with gilded neb and out- 
stretched tail, coney, pheasant, teal, chicken, venison, gulls, curlew, 
and a dish of “ pastelade ”—probably pastry. 

Still in course three does the flesh-food predominate, for there 
are curlew and egret, partridge and venison, plover and oxen—there 
is a magnificent vastness about the oxen—dquails, snipes, “ smale 
byrdys,” “ hyrchouns.” 

Our ancestors had few prejudices and did not despise the humble 
hedgehog, even in their most delicate feasting, but it may be 
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observed that they drew the line rigidly at hare. Rabbits were well 
esteemed and carefully prepared for table. ‘Take a cony,” says an 
ancient cook-book, “fle him, and draw him above and byneth, and 
parboile him, and larde him, and roste him, and late the hede be 
on; and undo him, and sauce him with sauce, ginger, and vergeous 
and powder of ginger, and then serve hit forth.” 

As to the hare, he was little better than vermin in popular 
estimation. An old household book of comprehensive character, 
which gives instructions in coursing, to which end alone the hare was 
supposed to have been created, does indeed remark apologetically 
that some even eat the flesh of the hare, but it is admittedly very 
“far inferior to that of the cony or rabet.” Other times, other tastes. 
Egrets, cranes, bitterns, bustards, and curlews have long, with herons, 
swans, and peacocks, been crowded out of the English bill of fare. 

The peacock was an ornamental adjunct to the feast, yet was not 
esteemed alone for its decorative qualities, for when young and fed 
on corn, it is said to have been remarkably sweet and delicate eating ; 
but then a good deal is to be allowed for the way of cooking. ‘ Men 
may talk of country Christmases,” says an old writer, “their thirty 
pounds of buttered eggs ; their pies of carp’s tongues ; their pheasants, 
drenched with ambergris ; but the carcases of three fat wethers were 
bruised for gravy to make a sauce for one peacock !” 

The swan is generally supposed to be fishy, but a contemporary 
writer says that he has found a wild swan, killed young, equal to a 
wild duck, and he sees no reason why the fattened domestic ones 
should not exceed their wild brethren in quality, even as a fattened 
tame duck is superior to all wild varieties. At any rate, there can be 
no doubt as to the esteem in which it was at one time held. William 
Dunbar puts swan at the head of all delicacies in his invitation to 


James IV. : 
To eat swan, crane, partridge and plover, 
And every fish that swims in river ; 
To drink with us the new fresh wine 
That grew upon the river Rhine. 


The “smale byrdys” of Bishop Stafford’s feast were probably sparrows, 
for our ancestors did by no means despise such small deer. Here is 
a recipe from “ A Proper New Booke of Cookery” which appeared 
in the year 1594: 


To stew sparrows : Take ale and set it on the fire, and when it seeteth scum 
it, and then put in your sparrowes and small raisins, sugar and sinamon, ginger 
and dates, and let them boile together, and then take marrow or butter, and a 
little vergious and keepe it close. And when it is enough, make sops in platters, 
and serve them forth. 
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Fish did not figure largely in Churchmen’s menus save on fast- 
days, when of course it monopolised them ; but the monks fared not 
ill on Fridays, for their fish-list was well-nigh as exhaustive as that of 
their game and poultry. Eels were in high estimation, and with the 
insensibility to suffering which characterised our ancestors, they were 
frequently salted alive for winter use. Every monastery had its 
“stews ” and fish-ponds, if it did not happen to be planted in some / 
pleasant place on the river bank. The kings preserved their fisheries 
as anxiously as a country squire preserves his game. Lampreys 
were a royal and fashionable weakness after Henry I. died of a surfeit 
of them. Fashion sanctioned sturgeons, and the whale was a royal 
fish and was eaten when he could be caught, which was not often. 
There are gastronomes nowadays who would persuade us that da/eine 
et petits pois is a dainty dish that would be the more appreciated the 
more it were tried. 

In 1867 Sir Charles Macdonnell gave a regular Mandarin supper 
at Hong Kong to the Duc de Penthiévre, the Comte de Beauvois, 
and some other French gentlemen, and the bill of fare included : 








Fish roe in sweet caramel sauce. 
Shark’s fins in gelatinous sauce. 
Birds’-nest soup 
Whale’s nerves with sweet sauce. 


Croquettes of fish and rats. 
Shark’s fat soup. 
Stewed sea-snails with tadpoles. 
The flesh of the hump-backed whale. 


John Dorys and stockfish, carp and crabs, mullets, gurnets, 
burlings, pilchards, bream, cod, pike, haddock, tench, chub, seal, 
and porpoise were all eaten by early English diners. They were 
ignorant of the virtues of turtle and turtle soup, for turtle was a 
gastronomic rarity as late as 1753, and when a huge turtle was 
brought to London in that year, the barbarians, ignorant of its true 
uses, baked it in an oven. 

Herring-pie was a favourite dish with our ancestors; and the 
Town Charter of Yarmouth still provides that the burgesses shall 
annually send to the Sheriff of Norwich too herrings to be made 
into twenty-four pies, which pies shall be delivered to the Lord of 
the Manor of East Carleton, who is to convey them to the 
King. | 

The methods of sixteenth-century cookery are illustrated very , 
fully in a remarkable old Household Book once belonging to the 
Fairfax family, which was discovered a few years ago in the lumber- ‘ 
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room of an ancient house in Newcastle. To Mr. Weddell, the 
present possessor of the volume, I am indebted for an admirable 
facsimile reproduction of the original MS. The entries in the 
volume, which extend over two centuries, are chiefly of interest for 
their medical recipes, which illustrate very strikingly the evolution 
of scientific treatment from the days of Queen Elizabeth to those of 
George III. There is, however, a great deal of very interesting 
light thrown upon the kitchen processes of those far-off times. 
There was nothing, if we may trust the earlier Fairfax entries, rough 
and ready in the methods of the later Elizabethan or early Stuart 
cuisine. Rather they seemed to have sinned, if it could be reckoned 
as sin, by over-elaboration and too much pains. There is one 
recipe for making biscuits, which prescribes that the yolks of eight 
eggs and the whites of ten are to be beaten together for “‘ one full 
hour” ; then a pound of sugar is to be added a spoonful at a time, 
and another “full hour’s” beating is to amalgamate the eggs and 
the sugar, a third hour is occupied in beating in a pound of flour, 
and sundry other ingredients being added, the whole are beaten 
together for three full hours more. Fancy the modern cook 
devoting six long hours’ hard manual labour to the making of a batch 
of biscuits ! 

Most of the pastry recipes of this period are conceived in an 
equally painstaking spirit. A curious taste of the time seems invariably 
to have prescribed the use of rosewater instead of plain water in 
making paste. Pancakes made with the yolks of six eggs, a pint of 
cream, half a pint of sack, nutmeg and sugar to taste, seem a 
delectable dish that would do credit to any modern table. They 
had some pretty notions of luxurious fare in those days, and a 
shoulder of mutton stuffed with oysters, eggs, onions, and sweet 
herbs was certainly not to be despised. 

On the whole, however, it was a solid and substantial fare, that 
of our ancestors, whether on days of fast or feast, and life, so one 
historian tells us, was “ coloured with a broad rosy English health.” 
A statement which one may be permitted to question, as a large 
consumption of flesh, barely qualified by a scant supply of fruits and 
vegetables, can scarcely have conduced to a pure condition of the 
bodily system. As a matter of fact, inflammatory and skin diseases 
were rife ; there were yet lepers in the land, and, rightly or wrongly, 
the public generally believed in the necessity of heroic treatment to 
ward off sickness, so the barber-surgeon flourished, and bleeding, 
blistering, and cupping were among the common experiences of every- 
day life. A century ago—in 1790—a well-known cupper of the name 
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of Hartrey, so a recent writer tells us, “phlebotomised above one 
hundred customers every Sunday morning, that being the only time 
mechanics could spare for what was then considered an unquestion- 
able means of health.” 

Before the introduction of the potato, and the extended cultivation 
and use of other, now common, garden vegetables, the need of anti- 
scorbutics was very widely felt. Herb drinks were religiously taken 
in spring to purify the system after the salt-meat diet of the winter 
months. As the proverbial wisdom of the period declared : 


If they would drink nettles in March, and eat mugwort in May, 
So many fine maidens wouldn’t go to the clay. 


Saloop, a beverage which after centuries of popularity has now 
entirely disappeared from the London streets, was valued both for its 
nutritious and anti-scorbutic properties. Charles Lamb in his Essay 
on Chimneysweeps has a good deal to say about saloop, or salop, 
which he erroneously imagined to be a preparation of sassafras. As 
a matter of fact it is made from the dried tubers of the ovchis mascula, 
one of the commonest of our meadow plants, which especially affects 
moist pastures, where its spotted lanceolate leaves and spikes of lilac 
or purple florets abound in the late spring and summer. Withering, 
the botanist, in 1780, gives instructions as to the preparation of 
saloop ; and an account of the trade in it was given as late as 
1852-54 in “London Labour and the London Poor.” Nowadays 
it is unknown in England, but its preparation is still general in 
Eastern countries. 

There are indeed but few survivals from the exhaustive bill of 
fare of Early English days. Even our cherished Christmas dishes 
have little to recommend them on the score of ancient usage. Mince 
pie may have, it is true, some claim to veneration in this respect, but 
the most English of all English culinary institutions, the plum- 
pudding itself, is but a modification of the plum-porridge of earlier 
days—a strong broth of beef-stock, in which were boiled currants, 
raisins and prunes, spices and sugar, claret and sack—which was 
made in sufficient quantity to last for the first course of each dinner 
during the twelve days set apart for Christmas revelry. Who dines 
with plum-porridge on his table now, in the place of soup, or 
what lady hostess winds up the day’s labours with preparing the 
evening posset—hot spiced ale or wine curdled with milk—for her 
family and household ? 

There are, it may be, some remote spots in England where even 
furmenty is not a forgotten dish and Lent pies are more than a 
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tradition, where old-world housewives can make marchpane from 
old-world recipes, and maids and youths out in distant service go 
home a-mothering on the Sunday in Mid-Lent with the offering of a 
simnel cake in their hands : 


I'll to thee a simnel bring 
’Gainst thou go a-mothering, 
as sang Herrick. 


Where is there a simnel cake, that queer hybrid in cookery—half 
boiled, half baked—now to be obtained,'! and what culinary genius 
was first responsible for the eccentricity? Tradition avers that it 
was a sficialité of Lambert Simnel’s father, who, as is well known, 
was a baker, but tradition errs. The true story of how simnel cakes 
were first made is as follows : 

Once upon a time there lived an honest old couple, Simon and 
Nelly, whose children had gone away from them into the world, but 
were wont to gather under the old roof-tree once a year, at the 
approach of Easter. Now, Nelly was preparing for her offspring’s 
reception, and being a careful woman minded her that there had 
been left some of the unleavened dough which had been used for 
bread-making during the Lenten fast. This she proposed to use up 
as the basis for the family cake. Simon agreed, and suggested that 
the remains of the last Christmas pudding, hoarded in the cupboard, 
should form the interior of the cake ; but here arose a difficulty, for 
Simon, holding to the pudding idea, insisted that the cake should be 
boiled, while Nelly was equally positive that it should be baked, and 
the difference of opinion became so strong that Sim’s head somehow 
got broken by contact with the three-legged stool, while Nell’s back 
and the broomstick became so closely acquainted that she proposed, 
as a compromise, that the cake should first be boiled and then baked, 
which was accordingly done ; and the new departure in confectionery 
becoming popular was widely known as the cake of Simon and Nelly, 
whence the contraction to Simnel is obvious. This is a true story, 
or, if not quite true, at least as true as any that is told in the food 
folk-lore of Early England. 

CHARLES COOPER. 


' Since these lines were written I have, for the first time within my experience, 
seen simnel cakes for sale in several confectioners’ shops, both in London and 
Birmingham. 
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PAUL BOURGET. 


T is a commonplace that many men of letters have to wait till long 
past the meridian of life for the cuckoo cry of critics, and con- 
sequent repetition of their names in the mouths of men ; tha: delicate 
and subtle spirits often remain all but unknown till the notice of one 
in authority gives the signal to the novelty-seekers who emulously 
discover singular merits in the hitherto disregarded works. Yet it is 
never without reason that a young man gains in a few years wide- 
spread fame. His acceptance is a proof that he gives more or less 
accurate expression to the feelings of his generation, or that, at least, 
he knows how to amuse, to excite and gratify curiosity, to attract 
attention by clever exaggeration and remarkable eccentricity, that he 
possesses a voice capable of being heard above those of his eager 
competitors in the fair of vanities. It is obvious, of course, that an 
examination of the work of M. Paul Bourget, who is both young and 
famous, is necessarily subject to insufficiency and incompleteness, 
yet such an examination is not without its countervailing advantages. 
There is no wretched necessity for the discovery and insertion of 
anecdotes, for the balancing of critical theories as to whether the 
appropriate method in the given case will be to endeavour to 
separate the man from his work, or to illustrate the one from the 
other. The violation of his rights to respect and privacy is not 
yet possible ; indiscreet and injudicious friends are not yet able to 
play the part of enemies in ransacking intimate papers never destined 
for the public eye or publishing their one-sided or purblind views of 
his character. Moreover, in an age of industrialism, the lives of men 
of letters are almost devoid of incident ; whatever is dramatic takes 
place in the brain alone. And, finally, M. Paul Bourget has not only 
struck his special note so clearly and completely, but has taken 
every care to acquaint us with the origins and development of his 
talent, has traced with evident sincerity his literary apprenticeship, 
his Lehrjahre ; so that we can assume with sufficient confidence that we 
possess in his already published works all the essential elements for 
an equitable appreciation of what he is able to give us. 
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I, 


The poems and miscellaneous prose of M. Paul Bourget, the poet 
and psychologist, the exotist and cosmopolitan, the “ Anglomane ” 
enamoured of the English elegancies of life which show so bright 
when set against a cunningly laid Tainesque background of English 
poverty and unlovely toil, would probably have undeservedly shared 
the usual fate of poems and essays, and have passed unnoticed by 
all except a small fit audience, had they not been propagated and 
pushed into prominence by the reputation of the novels. Yet a 
natural and unhappy consequence of the character of the novels, 
with their poignant “drames de l’adultére,” and intense analysis of 
voluntary and involuntary murders, which have brought him into 
vogue as one of the fashionable novelists of the moment, is that 
his name is superficially coupled with the nauseous work of the 
so-called realists and naturalists, and his work is stigmatised in 
England, at least, as only so much more meretricious French worship 
of Venus Pandemos—so much more intoxicating incense burnt in 
honour of the contemporary Delilah. It is probably true that there 
is no great difference between the English and the French practice 
of that part of morality which, in common language, stands for the 
whole, that England is not so pure as reported by its usually blameless 
novels, and that in France the self-styled Parisian realists are in 
reality only endeavouring to out-Herod each other as best they may 
in imagining cases of dishonour and selfishness, with their train of 
pleasures and pains. Diderot long ago stated the inevitable penalty 
to be paid by such work, and there would be no necessity to add 
more, were it not that, in their earnestness, keen analytical works of 
the order of Benjamin Constant’s “ Adolphe,” and Alfred de Musset’s 
“T’ Enfant du Siécle,” have their reason of existence and justifi- 
cation. An attentive study of M. Paul Bourget’s works reveals a 
similar defence—I had almost said palliation—of what may seem 
unhealthy and pernicious from a moralist’s point of view, however 
skilful and even beautiful it may be from that of an artist in moral 
maladies. 

It is by criticism, whether we deplore it or not, that the educa- 
tion of every mind begins nowadays. For the most part of us the 
analysis of the criticism of life of our predecessors precedes the forma- 
tion of our own.” The development of this axiom led M. Paul Bourget 
to the composition of his ‘“ Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine.” 
Creator and critic are usually considered contradictory terms, but 
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Goethe was a supreme example of the union of the two. Matthew 
Arnold was of opinion that it was knowledge, that is to say, anadequate 
comparative criticism of many and varied theories of life, which was 
lacking, for example, to Byron and Shelley; and M. Paul Bourget, 
finding that a modern artist is or should be at the same time a critic 
and a savant, accepted the necessity with good grace, the more so, 
perhaps, as the complication was congruous to his own temperament, 
alike capable of abstract conception and concrete imagery, of analysis 
and feeling, of criticism and creation. Now, of criticism there are many 
methods. It is possible to judge the work of a man after a precon- 
ceived aesthetic, or to be content with exposition, with a delicate un- 
ravelling of the many threads that go to the making up of the warp and 
woof of a given nature, or again to set oneself at the point of view of 
the subject by a kind of ultra-sympathetic metamorphosis. M. Taine, 
pushing to the logical extreme the method of Sainte-Beuve, as 
stated in an essay on Chateaubriand, and subordinating it to his 
Hegelian fatalism, regards literature as but one “‘sign” among many of 
a given state of society, as furnishing “documents ” to be selected 
and arranged for the maintenance of a thesis concerning a given 
epoch. M. Paul Bourget’s theory and practice of criticism, or as 
he would prefer to call it, psychology, is a modification of this last 
method. His “Psychological Essays ” are “ studies of the tendencies 
in the literature of the generation from which ours sprang,” and he 
selects ten conspicuous men of letters as the most marked “ examples 
of the various kinds of moral sensibility offered to the imagination 
and imitation of youths seeking to know themselves through books.” 
But while M. Taine, with the impartial calmness of a philosopher, 
verifies his method to his own satisfaction by applying it to many 
civilisations, to M. Paul Bourget, although he, too, is a “ naturalist of 
the soul,” it is a matter of life and death to know exactly the theories 
expressed by the contemporary leaders of thought, each of whom 
resumes in his work one or more discoveries in the art of feeling 
and thinking, for in these men we find enveloped in germ the “ états 
d’ame,” the fashion of regarding life of the intellectual portion of the 
actual youth of the nation. The types and manners of feeling set 
forth in their books powerfully attract the attention of youth as 
soon as it is emancipated from fixed studies and enjoys the com- 
parative freedom of manhood, and serve as models for an imitation 
often too complete. To study the contemporary leaders of thought 
is to study oneself and one’s own generation, and such study is inevit- 
able, however much one may be assured that, as life is most vigorous 
when not poisoned by self-analysis, so unconsciousness, the 
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“‘daemonic” of Goethe, is the source from which all great creation 
springs. 

What, then, according to M. Paul Bourget, is the dominant note 
of the generation of which he forms part? To what is the supposed 
present progress in science and democracy tending? He replies 
by the vague but convenient term, pessimism ; and the inevitable 
epithet which accompanies his mention of our epoch is “ malade.” 
He rightly lays great stress on his perception of the recrudescence 
of the Werther, Obermann, and René feeling of the early part of the 
century. The many children of Jean-Jacques, heirs of the Revolution, 
had given expression, each in their own way, to the “ mal du siécle.” 
Romanticism in general had met the fate of all excesses ; the flame 
was quickly spent by reason of its ardour, the impossible demands of 
poets and dreamers, demands for intense and prolonged sensations 
which external nature and man’s physical organisation alike were 
incapable of satisfying, had ended in apathy and stagnation, as might 
have been expected. It is a matter of history that between 1830 and 
1840 the sons of melancholy had ceased to luxuriate in their own 
woes one after the other, that the wide-spread disease had seemed to. 
have reached its term, that the school of common sense had sent 
forth its triumphant disciples to master the world in the name of 
positivism. After the conspicuous bankruptcy of profound and 
dolorous contemplation, the reaction of practical activity had set in; 
it was tacitly agreed that life should not be too narrowly examined, 
that the depths of things were to be left unfathomed. The reign 
of the dourgeoisie under Louis Philippe was continued under the 
Second Empire ; wealth was the summum bonum ; business-like 
respectability might be derided as Philistine, but was eminently com- 
fortable and sufficient. The polished positive heroes of Alexander 
Dumas fi/s were the incarnations of their epoch, fully acquainted with 
the weakness and worthlessness of human nature and the rigorous 
brutality of external nature, too clear of sight to be duped by illusions, 
concealing the wounds of their sensibility by irony or cynicism. 
But all this positivism was, as the event proved, only surface deep, 
obscurely the disease was still working its ravages ; on close inspec- 
tion it might be found that the pages of the leaders of literature 
under the Second Empire, and teachers of the present generation, 
were impregnated with pessimism. But it is not enough for M. Paul 
Bourget to accept the pessimist portion of his masters in the usual 
careless way of the ordinary reader who admires the gentle or bitter 
irony and the harmonious invective, and then passes on his way for 
getting. Nor is he content to define this pessimism vaguely and 
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vaporously by such terms as “‘satiety,” “renunciation,” “ depression,” 
“‘ ennui,” “lassitude,” “ nevrosism,” or to solve the matter by speaking 
of the inevitable disproportion between the real and the ideal, 
between fact and dream, ambition and result, youthful expectation 
and manhood’s disappointment, by contrasting the often felt desire 
that one’s soul should be noble and puissant, and the early or late 
discovery of its innate mediocrity. Pessimism is all this, but it is 
also much more ; these are some of the symptoms, but the causes 
need examination. 

M. Paul Bourget is justified in insisting on the fact that pes- 
simism, tender or ferocious, is seldom a systematic doctrine, is, in 
nearly all cases, a general disease of the sensibility, a protest of the 
heart against the inexorable laws of the universe perceived by the 
intelligence. Men do not become pessimists by reading the sys- 
tematised Buddhism of Schopenhauer or Von Hartmann, nor seek a 
scientific demonstration of their unhappy condition in philosophy. 
Acquaintance with the principles of Marcus Aurelius, or with the 
Spinozistic theorem that good and evil, health and disease, happiness 
and unhappiness are only human correlatives, meaningless to a wider 
view, has little effect or solace on asick soul. Let us see what M. Paul 
Bourget, as a psychological analyst, has to tell us of the elements and 
causes of pessimism. In his examination of M.'Renan and the Brothers 
de Goncourt he finds the germ of melancholy enveloped in dilet- 
tanteism. Stendhal, Tourguenief, and Amiel serve to point out the 
fatal consequences of cosmopolitanism. In Stendhal’s novels and 
Amiel’s diary he traces the evil of the spirit of analysis, and in the 
poems of Baudelaire and the comedies of Alexander Dumas /i/s the 
effect of the same spirit on the modern conception and practice of 
love. The mournful influence of science on the imagination and 
feelings is typified by Gustave Flaubert, Leconte de Lisle, and Taine. 
And the conflict of democracy and culture is illustrated again by 
MM. Renan, Taine, Flaubert, and the Brothers de Goncourt. This 
requires expansion and comment. M. Paul Bourget is of opinion 
that dilettanteism, like pessimism in general, is not so much a doc- 
trine as a disposition of the mind, very intelligent and voluptuous at 
the same time, which inclines us by turns towards the different forms 
of life, and leads us to lend ourselves to all these forms without aban- 
doning ourselves to any single one of them. Thus the ideal of the dilet- 
tante would be to have ‘“‘a soul with a thousand facets” to reflect all 
the changing features of the Proteus Nature, and his characteristic is 
to “correct all affirmations by subtle shades which prepare the way to 
some different affirmation.” In fact, his creed is that nothing and 
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everything is true. The urbane irony and smiling paradoxes of 
M. Renan are the natural offspring of his conviction that truth is 
many-sided, that opposite points of view are equally legitimate, that 
all qualities necessarily imply defects. In the same way it has often 
been noted that many of the aphorisms of Le Rochefoucauld could 
be inverted or contradicted with equal sense, but the criticism to 
be made is not that the aphorism is consequently self-annihilating, 
but rather that Heraclitus and Hegel were right in building up 
life on the law of contraries. But the combative attitude, the earnest 
preaching of truth, is impossible to a man who has once yielded to 
dilettanteism, for what room is there for dogmatism where truth is un- 
attainable, and its partial aspects, as expressed in creeds and systems 
by man, are all false and true alike ; false, because incomplete— 
true, because men have sincerely held them and lived by them? 
The immediate cause of this present dilettanteism was the study of 
foreign philosophy. Last century it was Locke and Newton, in the 
beginning of this it was Shakespeare and the German and English 
resuscitators of medizvalism ; under the Second Empire Taine 
and Renan were the interpreters of Hegel and Strauss; now it is 
the turn of the evolutionary hypothesis of Darwin and Spencer. It 
will be readily seen how dilettanteism is connected with cosmopoli- 
tanism. It is the part of the historian to demonstrate the sacred im- 
portance of strong and simple racial instincts, and prove, for example, 
that a nation which abandons its prejudices—prejudices being self- 
preservative “ raisons qui s'ignorent ”—and turns cosmopolitan, is on 
the verge of decadence. The Stoic dreamed of a city of God, that 
is, of a cultured minority of philosophers ; but how far is this carried 
out by the wealthy, who, availing themselves of the facilities of 
modern travel, change their abode at will, everywhere and every- 
thing by turns, seeking to make their souls—or rather their apparent 
unity of fleeting successive phenomena, according to Hume and 
the later psychologists—a ‘mosaic of complicated sensations,” in- 
tellectual and physical? Is not this voluntary pleasure-craving absen- 
teeism, this mainly sterile curiosity, another form of that decadence 
which is due to the change from strong simplicity to feeble complexity, 
from robust active faith to subtle remiss doubt? The insatiate desire 
to be anywhere except where one is, and to be anyone rather than one- 
self, is inconsistent with the noble creed that happiness is to be found 
here at hand or nowhere, the “hic est, hic Ulubris,” and the constant 
visual comparison between the manners, customs, and religions of 
many nations, leads to an indefinite feeling that everything comes 
to the same thing, and that nothing matters very much. And as for 
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decadence, could not the dilettanteist urge that the epochs of 
decadence are precisely those in which the epicurean finds life the 
pleasantest? But what if the usual disdain of the aristocrats of intel- 
lect for the populace spreads to all those disciples who have lighted 
their lamps at the flame of these masters, and the divorce widens 
between the obscure poor, oppressed by lack of humblest necessities, 
and the cultured, whose freedom from daily thought-stifling toil only 
serves to make them easier victims of doubt and paralysing per- 
plexity, whose comprehension is too wide to allow them to mingle 
in party passions, and whose disdain of popular ignorance is met 
by the counter disdain of the ignorant? It is true that the delicate 
artists in literature, who are conscious, like Goethe, that they can never 
be “popular,” write solely to convey subtle sensations which they 
deem inaccessible to the majority which they disregard, or consider 
merely brutal and unintelligent. But what if the works of these 
philosophers and poets, written solely with an eye to truth or 
beauty, should be vulgarised and placed within reach of that 
democracy which tends to the insolent reign of mediocrity and 
crushes by its hideous competition, social counterpart of the natural 
“ struggle for life,” all that is individual, singular, alien to the petty 
necessity of money-getting? If the too complete modelling of the 
soul in accordance with the types and theories of the masters, the 
“‘ Nachahmungstrieb” of which Goethe speaks in his notes on 
dilettanteism, produces such disaster among the cultured disciples, 
what would be the effect if the theories were accepted by the people 
at large, in a crudely literal sense, and put into action ? 

Again, science, or, more exactly, the popularisation of philo- 
sophical theories, derived from the study of Nature, is responsible— 
if science can be said to be responsible—for the ever-increasing lack 
or paralysis of the will. M. Paul Bourget is haunted by the night- 
mare of what he calls the complexity and multiplicity of the Ego. 
In time past “ homo duplex” was a sufficient text ; the analysis of 
to-day shows that a man involves within himself many persons. 
Sainte-Beuve used to delight to trace the different “ manners” of his 
subjects in their different periods of life ; but, more than this, at any 
given moment in the existence of many men there are conflicting 
tendencies only to be explained by the principle of heredity. This 
principle is every day more and more widely accepted ; a man is the 
irresponsible combination of chance qualities inherited from many 
ancestors, and cannot be blamed for his faults ; that is, faults from 
a legal or moral point of view, for, of course, to the philosopher 
faults and virtues alike are equally natural, equally fatalities of 
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temperament. Thus the vulgarisation of the doctrine of determinism 
leads to a relaxation of the moral fibre. Belief in any partial aspect 
of truth being. sapped by the frivolity of dilettanteism and cosmo- 
politanism, the further disbelief in oneself is fostered by science, by 
analysis. “Terrible,” says M. Paul Bourget, ‘is the incapacity of 
affirmation when it is accompanied by an incapacity of will.” 
“‘ God’s design,” said Pascal, “is to make the will perfect rather than 
the intelligence. Perfect clearness would only serve the intelligence, 
and would prove prejudicial to the will.” Yet the sentiment of 
fatality, so seemingly repugnant to the ideas of Teutons and Celts, is 
gaining ground. The power of reaction against adverse circum- 
stances, of battling against an inharmonious milieu, is on the wane ; 
journalists and men of the world have the word of decadence on their 
lips, and the end of the century is considered to be coincident with 
the end of morality and unselfish effort, with the end of a worn out 
race. “Weare sick from excess of critical thought, sick from too 
much literature, sick from too much science,” cries M. Paul Bourget. 
The spirit of analysis corrodes all the affections of the heart, and 
slays sympathy by its detection everywhere of self-interest as sole 
motive of conduct. It forces on us the chill conviction that a human 
being cannot perfectly comprehend himself, and, still less, another. 
The life of cities, with their facilities for abuses of work and pleasure, 
and the bitter strife of competition, aid in the work of destruction. 
And what consolation is there for us? The consolation of the 
artists’ and poets’ dream of a world of fancy is a hollow one, and 
there is little help to be got from the fact, on which M. Paul Bourget 
insists, that, penetrate where we will, we find ourselves surrounded 
by mystery, that science ends in bankruptcy before the unknowable. 


Il. 


Half poet, half psychologist, M. Paul Bourget describes himself, 
and appears to regret a complexity of faculties which is far from 
hostile. Sainte-Beuve, though he was wont to lament that the poet 
was dead within him, had yet written his “Joseph Delorme,” his 
“‘ Consolations,” and his psychological novel of “ Volupté” ; and in 
Théophiie Gautier, who also regretted the forced dispersion of his 
faculties, the poet was never slain by his bread-winning art-and- 
dramatic criticism. And probably M. Paul. Bourget, in his heart of 
hearts, is well content with this complexity of his. The one all- 
important rule of any Ars Poetica is to know oneself and give the 
rein to one’s own temperament. We have already seen that he has 
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endeavoured to ascertain what he owes to his age, and to his 
immediate predecessors and masters who have moulded that age so 
far as literature—and, he would add, iife—is concerned. Perhaps in 
the volumes of lyrics which he has hitherto issued he shows himself 
even yet too greatly dominated by them, has not yet succeeded in 
marking out a distinct path for himself, in occupying a separate 
province, in developing a new “état d’ime,” a new way of feeling 
and thinking. He accepts as a canon that a poem should be brief, or 
composed of brief parts, and suggestive, as Poe would say, that is, 
evocative of tender visions and states of soul, andenrolls himself among 
the Parnassians, the delicate craftsmen who are not satisfied till they 
have married form and idea as completely as possible. It is beauty 
alone that he cherishes as his muse. Passion, eloquence, truth, are 
much, but beauty must stamp the expression of them. And though 
he knows well that modern thoughts can be perfectly expressed in 
antique dress, as Alfred de Vigny and Leconte de Lisle prove, he 
restricts himself to “the modern ideal.” Perfect in form and rhythm 
are the sweet-sounding swallow-flights of M. Paul Bourget’s song. 
The clear stanzas breathe an air of perfume, but at the end of nearly 
all we are tempted to add the name of some master, to find in it the 
clever variation of an air already known, to charge with mildest 
reproach the poet with loitering too long and lovingly in elder poets’ 
domains. Yetit is, doubtless, hard to be excluded from domains to 
which one has a claim by right of temperament, simply because some 
one before us has asserted his right to them as first discoverer. And, 
in any case, the making of poetry is happiness ; poetry, says Goethe, 
is deliverance ; poetry is freedom, revery consoles. 

To one who recognises the fact that he is born a psychologist, the 
large scope afforded by the novel, which lends itself to all themes, 
is naturally tempting ; and, further, when a poet writes prose it is 
usually with a fascinating mastery. The poems entitled “ Jeanne de 
Courtisols” and “ George Ancelys,” and, still more, the long poem of 
“‘ Edel,” which resumes all the{morbid beauty and despairing analysis 
of the poems, and forecasts all that the novels are to contain, marks 
the transition. But what form shall the poet-psychologist select, 
what new variety is open to the ardent critic who has analysed his 
own qualities, and sees clearly the rhetoric and methods of his 
predecessors ? On the one hand, there is the novel of character, in 
which Stendhal and George Eliot are masters, wherein are analysed 
the thoughts and actions of persons of marked individuality superior 
to their surroundings, doomed to suffering hecause of this superiority. 
And, again, there is the novel of manners, in which the Brothers de 
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Goncourt are pioneers, systematically diminishing the amount of 
incident and intrigue, luxuriating in endless detail, selecting for their 
heroes average men and women, types of given métiers. From the 
so-called realistic form of the novel of manners, with its perverse 
exaggeration and exclusive attention to the seamy side of modern 
civilisation and nauseous delight in ugliness, a poet and lover of 
beauty will instinctively turn. The combination, again, of the novel 
of character and that of manners is possible, as, for example, 
in “Adolphe” and “L’Enfant du Siécle.” Benjamin Constant 
and Alfred de Musset, like Racine, had devoted themselves to the 
analysis of some all-absorbing passion, the characters being but the 
puppets of the passion, and the manners being relegated to the back- 
ground. M. Paul Bourget, following the example of Balzac in 
equipping himself with the results of modern researches in psychology, 
chooses his ground between the last variety and the novel of manners. 
Like the Brothers de Goncourt, and like Flaubert in “L’Education 
Sentimentale,” he selects types who lack energy and force of will to 
dominate and turn to use their adversity and uncongenial circum- 
stances; his heroes and heroines are creatures of weak wills, easily 
subdued to their environment, victims of their sensations, unable to 
guide their life by reason, unstable as Reuben. But he will avoid the 
error of Flaubert and the de Goncourts, who dower their personages 
with their own rare acutely artistic eyesight, and minutely detail with 
myriad touches the milieu which moulds the yielding mind of the 
hero, forgetting how little attention the ordinary man or woman 
pays to the colours or forms of town or country, nay, even to the fashion 
of the rooms in which they spend most of their hours. 

The cultured and leisured heroes of M. Paul Bourget are victims 
of self-analysis, able to lucidly diagnose their own maladies, but 
powerless to stay, much less to cure, the ravages of the moral 
cancer. That the disease need not be fatal we know from the 
example of Goethe, who dallied with thoughts of suicide, but allowed 
Werther to act as substitute, and elected to survive and turn Olympian 
and scientist. The fecundity of M. Paul Bourget points to the same 
method of salvation, and allows us to apply to the author himself a 
passage in the “ Essais,” where he says that not only moralists and 
artists, but “the scrupulous and delicate may consider analysis as 
an element destructive of all naivety or of all sincerity. But, on the 
other hand, there are rich natures for which this analysis is simply an 
opportunity to bear a crop of unknown sentiments. In these select 
natures the extreme development of ideas is not mortal to the intense 
development of the passions ; in place of resisting the spirit of ana- 
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lysis, they abandon themselves to it. The fever of the brain with 
them unites with the impulse of instinctive life, without slackening 
its activity. They love all the more because they know they love, 
they enjoy the more because they know they enjoy. It is among 
these souls that the legion of the great modern artists is recruited, 
and if we are the rivals of younger centuries, it is by certain works, in 
which these souls have fixed something of the strange ideal which 
floats before them, painful and sublime mirage, the alluring dread of 
which the creations of Da Vinci, the profoundest visionary of the 
renaissance, seem already to have felt.” But though M. Paul 
Bourget is one of the “ melancholy epicureans of this strange age,” he 
has known how to preserve the delicate equilibrium between contem- 
plation and action, to place the will at the service of the categorical 
imperative. This, however, is precisely what is lacking to his hap- 
less heroes, eaters of their own hearts, refined and complex, and 
hence without wills. For example, take the case of Francois Vernantes 
in “ Madame de Bressuire,” a contemporary Amiel turned amorous, 
consciously unable to struggle against the fatality of his temperament, 
which constrains him to seek joy and pain in the ideas of things 
rather than in the things themselves, in the recollection of sensations 
rather than in the sensations themselves. Comparatively happy are 
these children of doubt if they torture themselves alone, if, in their 
fear of approaching the real, they are content, like the heroes of 
Mr. Henry James (to whom, it is to be noticed, M. Paul Bourget 
dedicates one of his novels), to find in a woman an occasion for 
revery, and, when wearied of the dream, to discreetly vanish from the 
scene, and escape any tie that would, in their analytic prevision, 
speedily grow irksome. Far more desperate is the case of the Baron 
de Querne in the “Crime d’Amour,” whose wealthy leisure has per- 
mitted him to sound the melancholy depths of existence, and wreck 
his soul by excess. Prematurely aged, he regards life with mingled 
curiosity and disdain. A fatalist, sophisticated by his vicious 
experiences, employing on occasion the unspeakable love-remedy of 
Ovid and Heine, he suspects falsity everywhere, and suffers from the 
complete divorce between his intelligence and his imagination, from 
the frightful duality between his thoughts and his sensations. He is 
a victim of the zmuissance d’aimer, which Alex. Dumas fi/s has ana- 
lysed with such terrible clearness, and the murderer by slow torture 
of the woman who had sacrificed her all to him in her endeavour to 
comfort him, and heal his world-weariness. We find another mur- 
derer in “Le Disciple,” in Robert Greslou, victim of the abuse of 
scientific analysis. Inheriting from his father a reckless intemperance 
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of desires and an incapacity to direct and govern himself by his 
intellect, a profound study of analytical literature and determinist 
philosophers, bold assertors of the mechanism of the universe, teaches 
him that it is impossible to outstep the limits of the Ego, and that all 
relations between the two sexes rest on a basis of illusion. He is 
proud of his capacity to unite a continual energy of abstract thinking 
to his ardent thirst for passionate sensations, to live and watch himself 
live, to join action to thought, to be object and subject at once. To 
play a réle is to enrich one’s personality; an attempt at seduction 
would be a scientific verification of psychological theories. The young 
philosopher is introduced to an aristocratic family as tutor. Asa 
plebeian his duty evidently is, like that of the Julien Sorel of Stendhal’s 
“Le Rouge et Le Noir,” toavenge himself for his inferiority of posi- 
tion by making himself the master of the daughter of the house, an 
additional motive being that he is enraged at his inability to conduct 
his experiment with due philosophic calmness. Succeeding in his 
design, he unmasks himself, ceases playing his fictitious literary réle, 
and in horror his victim poisons herself. Robert Greslou is arrested 
on the charge of murder, and does not attempt to clear himself ; but, 
in prison, he writes a long confession, and sends it to his chosen 
master, Adrien Sixte, an ascetic unworldly philosopher a la Spinoza, 
who earnestly seeks truth, unwitting of the possible effect of his doc- 
trines on weak minds. In this long, admirably conceived confession 
he analyses the development of his ideas, illustrating and defending 
each of his actions by some sentence from the master’s works ; ana- 
lyses his own weakness and illusion of repentance: illusion, for to 
suppose the possibility of repentance would be to suppose the possi- 
bility of free will. Yet he doubts with his heart what his intellect 
accepts as true, he feels that remorse which by theory is a mere 
weakness of ignorance, he is ashamed of his remorse, and yet feels 
a certain comfort in telling himself that one day, at least, he 
loved his victim sincerely ; that one day, at least, he was the dupe of 
his own fictitious love-making. “You see, dear master, how 
weak I am become, for I employ as an excuse the sincerity of this 
deceit. And yet, what is this but the miserable abdication of the 
philosopher before the experiment essayed by him?” And he cries 
to his master to strengthen him, to confirm him in the doctrine of 
universal necessity which the master had taught and the disciple had 
accepted, doctrine which lays down that our actions, however detest- 
able and pernicious in their result, “even this cold-blooded experiment 
of seduction,” are still in accordance with the laws of that universe 
which produces good and bad with equal indifference. Still another 
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murderer is André Cornélis, a modern Hamlet, instinctively suspicious 
from childhood of the murder of his father by his father-in-law. But 
M. Termond is cool, and baffles all efforts of André to discover the 
secret. He seeks to escape the haunting vision, the ever-recurring 
suspicion, but in vain. From day to day he hesitates, Hamlet-like, 
wishing to prove to himself indubitably the accuracy of the suspicion, 
and thus legitimate his intended action, but also in the secret hope, 
parely self-acknowledged, to escape from the tyranny of the fixed 
idea, the intolerable nightmare, by finding his suspicion false. He 
will endeavour to trace the murder by studying the hereditary ten- 
dencies of M. Termond, or by seeking a correspondence between his 
physiognomy and the equivocal signs furnished by scientific books 
on the outward characteristics of criminals. At length he attains 
certainty, and forces confession from M. Termond. But, though the 
murderer is in his power, his vengeance is stayed by the knowledge 
that his beloved mother, who, alas ! understands him not (for he 
resembles his dead father, already misunderstood), is innocent, and 
that she loves M. Termond to such an extent that her knowledge of 
the crime would mean her death. In time he begins to fear lest M. 
Termond, already undermined by remorse or liver-disease, should 
escape him by dying ; he proposes the alternative of suicide or the 
divulging the crime to his mother. In sudden anger at M. 
Termond’s hesitation, he stabs him ; but M. Termond baffles him to 
the end, for he has time to scribble the words that his physical pain 
has driven him to suicide. André has committed murder, yet how 
can he grieve his mother by revealing the truth ; the murder was in 
vain, for he had not slain his father-in-law in his mother’s heart. 

M. Paul Bourget, in his presentation of M. Alexandre Dumas 
fils analysis of the ‘Impuissance d’Aimer,” has drawn up a terrible 
indictment against women. He subscribes—for the purposes of his 
art, at least—to the anathemas of Schopenhauer against the frail 
false creatures set as traps by Nature to secure the continuance of 
Nature’s cruel scheme; to the bitter denunciation of Alfred de Vigny’s 
Samson against woman as “l’enfant malade et douze fois impur,” 
who ever matches her duplicity against the confiding weakness of man ; 
to the poignant delineation of the eternal duel between the sexes by 
Tourguenief, the de Goncourts, and Alexandre Dumas fi/s. Homo 
homini lupus, but the love—at least, the guilty love—of men and 
women ends in scorn on the one side and hatred on the other. 
There are certain heroes of Tourguenief who exercise an irresistible 
fascination and, siren-like, compass men’s destruction, irresponsible, 
if you will, because they obey the dictates of their nature. Sisters 
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of these are the heroines of M. Paul Bourget’s “‘ Mensonges ” and 
“Cruel Enigme,” and the Mme. Hurtel of “ L’Irréparable.” 
Aristocrats by beauty and by wealth, victims of their physical 
organisation, at most they can but plead the fatality of inherited 
corruption. For one of them it is urged that “she is simply an 
unhappy creature who lives at the mercy of her sensations” ; for 
another, that “like all people afflicted with a malady of the will— 
now, an immoral life is always the sign of one of these maladies— 
she allowed the sensations of the moment to grow powerful enough 
to suppress any clear vision of the past or future.” Their mobility 
is like that of water, and blame would be equally misapplied to 
women or waves ; the very root of woman’s nature is this “sincerity 
of theirs in the shifting succession of pleasures and pains, thanks to 
which a woman can say without conscious falsehood to her tenth 
lover that he is the only man she has ever loved.” Nor do we 
derive much comfort if we turn from these incomprehensible 
fascinating monsters to more loyal and upright heroines. The 
victim in the “ Crime d’Amour” is no coquette, is no “ comédienne 
de bonne foi” ; yet she is weak, shrinks from the thorny path of 
duty, follows the mirage of guilty happiness to her own destruction. 
The Noémie Hurtel of “ L’Irréparable” is unable to read clearly 
her own nature; a lovely agnostic (creature dear to present 
novelists) prematurely disillusioned, having dried up, as she deems, 
all sources of passion by analysis, she does not discern her real 
nature, tender and romantic, thirsting for a complete and perfect 
love, till it is too late, till she has brought upon herself by her own 
blindness “l’Irréparable,” which compels her to fly, in obedience to 
her delicacy and sense of honour, from the possibility of the 
realisation of her dreams of love. And Mme. Claude Audrey, of 
the “ Deuxitme Amour,” loyal and candid, stung by the private and 
public dishonour of her husband, flies with a lover because he at 
least is honourable and upright. But the inevitable duel soon 
begins, even between equally honourable and unwilling combatants— 
for the one, a man of action, finds that his present position 
frustrates all hopes of realising his public ambition, prevents all 
outlets to his practical energy ; and the other learns to know too late 
a like-minded refined nature, capable of respecting and com- 
prehending her love. The equally will-lacking heroes might almost 
be classed with the heroines, for the Elie Laurence of the 
“ Deuxitme Amour,” in his nervous organisation, in the morbid 
suddenness of his impressions, participates in the nature of the 
heroines, and the traits in which he deems himself like to Don Juan 
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would apply as readily to woman according to theory, namely, 
“sincere inconstancy, tender fickleness, a dangerous need of 
experiencing all manner of varied sensations, and, consequently, an 
endless variation of the occasion of these sensations.” Francois 
Vernantes, again, of the ‘“‘ Mme. de Bressuire,” confesses that he 
had always too closely resembled women in “ the singular incon- 
stancy of his amorous imaginations.” The youthful René Vincy and 
Hubert Castel incontinently obey the first glamorous glance of the 
women-demons in the “Mensonges” and “Cruel Enigme,” stain 
their honour, and wreck their futures with a woman’s recklessness, 
The Claude Larcher of “ Mensonges” is the male counterpart of 
these lovely ghouls, differing from them only in the lucidity with 
which he comprehends his own disease, his own lack of faith and 
simplicity. In him, analysis is mingled with mysticism, revery with 
debauch ; his native idealism and instinctive craving for ‘purity 
consort with invincible appetites for sensation and a corruption 
almost systematically acquired ; the intellect is strong and the will 
is feeble, reluctantly but mechanically he returns to wallow again 
and again in the vomit. And the corollary might be deduced from 
M. Paul Bourget’s novels that if a man differs too greatly from 
these women, if he is honest and not handsome, uninterestingly 
simple and not refinedly complex, rudely strong and not graciously 
weak, farewell to his chances of being comprehended and loved. 
Such is the sphere of M. Paul Bourget’s novel of analysis founded 
on the laws of psychology as actually known. Aristocratic women, 
breathing an air of perfume, vaguely enchanting, utter continual 
falsehoods with unperturbed Madonna-like faces. Men and women 
suffer from fatalities of temperament, inherited or superinduced by 
conscious or unconscious imitation of literary types, from the lack of 
correspondence between their wills and intellects, f.om their thirst 
for mental or sentimental complexities. ‘They analyse themselves, 
and discover—or their historian discovers for them—that their minds 
are no more simple than their bodies, that by inheritance they possess 
the germs of several distinct personalities within them which often 
are utterly antagonistic. Lovers, husbands and wives, sons and 
mothers, placed at opposite poles by their physical natures, must 
discover that each human being is isolated and incomprehensible. 
The instinctive antagonism of physical contrast stirs beneath the 
surface, the muddy depths of the primitive animality of each nature 
are bared to the light when passion strips off the superficial mask of 
conventionality. Granted that such is the teaching of modern 
psychology, which only accentuates old truths, it may still be asked, 
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why does M. Paul Bourget minister to culpable curiosities of youths 
and idle women by accomplishing in perfection the difficult task of 
dramatising these scientific données? A new “shiver,” as Victor 
Hugo said of Baudelaire, is obtained by this morbid beauty and 
moral pathology, but to what end? A cynic might reply, “ What 
would you? M. Paul Bourget knows his audience, and, by meet- 
ing their demands, has laid up for himself a heavy balance in the 
bank of contemporary fame, and in other banks of a more substan- 
tial nature.” But the intense, almost sacerdotal solemnity and 
earnestness of M. Paul Bourget will not permit us to judge him thus 
summarily. In “Le Disciple” he faced the problem of the respon- 
sibility of teachers, even of scientists who cannot be expected to veil 
truth for fear of the moral and social consequences of their doctrines, 
and in the preface of the same book he appeals to the youth of 
France to cultivate the virtues of pure love and strong will with all 
their might, urges them to obey the call of Alex. Dumas //s to 
regard life seriously and solemnly, sets before them for their abhor- 
rence two prominent contemporary types of men, the brutal and 
scientific epicurean who finds reason for his determination to amass 
wealth and enjoy life in the doctrine of the struggle for existence, 
and the refined epicurean who complicates his intellect and takes at 
their word the fascinating dealers in paradox and dilettanteism. “The 
tree shall be known by its fruit,” he holds forth to them as the sure 
criterion. To apply the foolish method of negative criticism, which 
consists in seeking for that which is missing in an author instead of 
accepting what he has to give us, would be surely out of place. In 
the preface to the “ Essais” he notices the natural inquiry of critics, 
“‘ Have you any remedy to offer for the evil which you describe so com- 
placently ? We see your analysis, but not your conclusion.” And 
he replies, “ I humbly avow that I should not know how to give any 
positive conclusion to these essays.” Balzac, who readily accepted 
the title of Professor of Social Science, quotes somewhere or other 
this saying of a Christian philosopher: “ Men have no need of 
masters to teach them to doubt.” This superb phrase would be the 
condemnation of this book, which is a book of anxious research, 
were there not in sincere doubt a principle of faith, just as there is a 
principle of truth in every candid error. To take seriously, almost 
tragically, the drama which is being played in the minds and hearts 
of one’s generation, is it not to affirm that one believes in the infinite 
importance of the problems of moral life? M. Paul Bourget, it 
should be observed, is the voluntary victim of a theory, and this 
theory restrains him from turning moralist. In his essay on Alex. 
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Dumas /i/s he lays down the distinction between the’ moralist and 
the psychologist. Both treat the same subjects, but the moralist is 
justified in judging the evils which he analyses, while the psycho- 
logist may only dissect, analyse, and describe, but not judge. It is 
possible, indeed, to question the “ necessity” which M. Paul Bourget 
alleges for writing these “works of doubt and Janalysis,” and yet, 
surely, the artist can leave the reader to deduce the appropriate 
moral. Nay, without abandoning his method, the psychologist 
can, as, for example, in the dialogue between Claude Larcher and 
the Abbé Taconet in “ Mensonges,” at once deplore the evil he 
analyses, and suggest the remedy. Surely it is not necessary to 
insist on the contrast between “the pagan beauty that owes its 
brilliant charm to the glitter of wealth, and the beauty of the soul 
without which woman is more bitter than death to the heart that is 
still Christian,” or to underline such phrases as the following, which 
evidently are countersigned by the author: “There is no need of 
either reason or faith to know that human misery exists, and that we 
ought to strain every nerve not to be thelcause,of misery ;” or, “he 
found that a new feeling was born within him, which would even 
give him reason to live and act, namely, the religion of human 
suffering ;” or, finally, “this unhappy man perceived the grand, the 
unique problem of human life which religion alone solves, that of 
knowing whether there is, beyond our limited days, our brief sensa- 
tions, our passing acts, something which passes not away, which can 
satisfy our hunger and thirst for the infinite.” 
GARNET SMITH. 








JAGANNATH. 


“ OU Europeans know nothing of Jagannath,” said my friend 

Pandit Anantacharya, as we lay in our long chairs on the flat 
roof, in the glorious tropical moonlight. “Your travellers and 
missionaries have allowed themselves to be deceived by the state- 
ments of the priests and devotees of that horrible worship—statements 
which were doubtless intentionally misleading. Why, I have actually 
seen in one of your books the remark that the cult in question is 
merely a variety of that of Vishnu! Perhaps long ago it was, but 
for centuries it has been simply the worship of an earth-spirit of the 
most bloodthirsty description. I will tell you the true story of the 
matter. There will be no harm in my doing so, for if you repeat it 
no one will believe you—unless, indeed, it be a man who already 
knows all about it, and Ae will at once deny its truth, lest the ghastly 
horror of it should come to the knowledge of the Government, from 
which it has always been (and always will be) hidden with such 
elaborate care. Wildly incredible as it may seem to the Occidental 
unbeliever, it is nevertheless terribly true, as I have good cause to 
know. 

“To make my story intelligible I must begin at the beginning. 
Long ago—long before what you acknowledge as history begins—a 
mighty convulsion in a far-distant continent drove away from their 
home some of the priests of the old Nature-religion, and after weary 
wanderings they at iast settled down at the spot now called Jagannath. 
Their power over the elements, which for many years they used only 
for good, gained them respect and fear among the inhabitants ; but 
as the ages passed on their successors degenerated into utter selfish- 
ness, and their college became a mere school of evil magic. At last 
a leader, more unscrupulous or more daring than his predecessors, 
succeeded in invoking and partially subjugating a malignant earth- 
spirit of terrible power, by whose assistance he committed atrocities 
so abominable that even his abandoned followers rose against him 
and assassinated him. But though they could slay him they could 
not dismiss the demon he had raised, and it carried destruction far 
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and wide throughout the district, so that the affrighted priests knew 
not what to do. Eventually they bethought them of applying for 
aid to a celebrated magician of the North, whose power was used 
always for purer and nobler purposes than theirs had been. After 
much persuasion he consented, not for their sake but for that of the 
helpless populace around, to do what was now possible to restrain 
the evil influence so recklessly invoked. But bad was the best that 
could be done ; for, strange’as it may appear to your ideas, the laws 
of magic require that strict justice shall be shown even to such an 
entity as this. All that was found possible was to limit the evil—so 
to arrange matters that the priests might make a kind of agreement 
with the fiend that, instead of indulging in promiscuous destruction, 
it should be satisfied with taking such lives as were voluntarily yielded 
to it; and all through the centuries since the strange wild covenant 
then made has been duly fulfilled. 

“The terms of this treaty will be unfolded as I relate to you what 
it is that really happens at each of the great septennial festivals which 
have ever since been regularly held in honour of the so-called god. 
First comes what is known as ‘ The Day of the Wood.’ On a certain 
morning a vast but silent crowd assembles before daybreak on the 
sea-shore. On the beach the priests of the temple are grouped round 
their chief ; and a little in advance of them, nearest to the water, 
stand two doomed men—the priest and the carpenter—doomed by 
the terms of that terrible compact. For, when first that unholy 
agreement was made, seven families of the hereditary priesthood and 
seven families of carpenters (you know that trades also are hereditary 
with us) vowed in return for a promise of temporal prosperity—which 
has always been honourably kept—to devote, each in turn, a repre- 
sentative to the service of the deity at the septennial festivals. So the 
two who have been chosen for the dread honour on this occasion 
stand apart, regarded with awe as already half-belonging to the 
realms of the supernatural. 

* As the sun rises from the ocean all eyes are eagerly strained 
towards the eastern horizon, and a proud man is he who first catches 
sight of a tiny black speck far out at sea drawing steadily nearer and 
nearer to the awe-stricken crowd on shore. When the object 
approaches it is seen to consist of three logs of wood, floating side 
by side, though not fastened together—moving with undeviating 
course, though without any apparent motive power. A trick of the 
priests’, you think? You would not say so if you had seen it, my 
friend! Possibly your boasted Western science might succeed in 
imitating the phenomenon by the aid of elaborate and costly 
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machinery ; but how could it be done by these priests who know 
nothing of such means, and are besides in the midst of a multitude 
who watch their every movement? Be that as it may, the logs at 
last reach the shore, and are reverently lifted by the priests and borne 
away to a hut in the temple enclosure, where the chosen carpenter is 
to do his work. Eagerly he sets about his task, which is to carve 
from these mysterious logs three images in exact imitation of those 
already standing in the innermost shrine of the temple; and day 
after day he labours on with an ardent devotion to his object, which 
leaves him hardly time for food or sleep. First the two attendant 
figures or supporters are finished ; then he commences upon the 
¢entral image—the representation of the deity himself. And the 
neighbours tell with bated breath how at this period of his arduous 
labour he is always encouraged by the apparition of the ‘god’ 
himself—an apparition visible to him only, but thenceforward never 
absent from his consciousness, whether waking or sleeping, and ever 
drawing steadily nearer and nearer to him as his work approaches 
completion. At last the image is finished, and the workman who 
has spent so much loving care and devoted energy upon it lies down 
beside it, and resigns himself altogether to the dread apparition. 
Nearer and nearer it comes, and more and more rapid becomes the 
action of that intense magnetic attraction that is draining the man’s 
life away. The effect of imagination, you say? Perhaps ; but the 
result is the same; in no case has the carpenter survived the 
accomplishment of his task by as much as twelve hours. 

“ Almost immediately after this comes ‘the Day of the Pro- 
cession,’ the culminating point of the festival; and it is on this 
occasion that the doomed priest performs his share of the terrible 
contract. Early on the day appointed, in the presence of an immense 
gathering, the new images are reverently borne by the priests into the 
innermost sanctuary, and there laid on the ground before the platform, 
on which their three predecessors have stood for the last seven years. 
All but the chosen priest then retire from the sanctuary, and the great 
doors which shut it off from the body of the temple are closed, 
leaving the especial minister of the ‘ god’ alone to perform the mystic 
rites which no human eye but his may see. Exactly what takes place 
within those closed doors no one has ever known—no one will ever 
know ; for none of those who alone could tell ever live long enough 
to lift the veil from the awful mystery. The priests lie prostrate in 
adoration outside the doors as a guard of honour to prevent any 
possibility of disturbance ; but their office is a sinecure, for no native 
of India could be bribed to enter that sanctuary during the Hour of 
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Silence, even by all the fabled jewels of Golconda. The vast crowd 
in the body of the temple remains wrapped in the most profound 
stillness until the hour is over, when the high priest rises from the 
ground and with reverent awe opens the great doors once more. 
Not the faintest sound has reached the listening ears without, yet the 
heavy images have changed places ; the new ones are in position on 
the platform, while the older ones are cast aside on the ground, and 
beside them lies the priest, speechless—dying. It is recorded that 
he expires always within a few minutes of the opening of the doors, 
and never yet has any victim been able to indicate by word or sign 
the nature of the ordeal through which he has passed. This much 
is known—that the carpenter is instructed when making the idols to 
drill a long cylindrical hole of a certain given diameter in each figure, 
roughly corresponding in location to the spinal column in a human 
being, and tradition whispers that one of the duties of the doomed 
priest is to remove something—something that none may see and 
live—from this strange receptacle in the old images to a corre- 
sponding place in the new ones. For the rest, the will of the deity is 
said to impress upon the mind of its devoted servant the ceremonial 
which has to be carried out. 

“Meanwhile, outside the temple, all has been prepared for the 
great procession, and the huge wooden car of the deity has been 
dragged to the door. This vehicle is a very curious one, and rather 
difficult to describe without the aid of a picture or a model. The 
lower part of it may be said to resemble an immense oblong chest 
richly carved round the sides with figures of the gods, each in its 
separate shrine, deeply recessed and protected by beautifully moulded 
pillars ; and upon this as a platform, or pedestal, stands a colossal 
statue of a rampant lion, bearing on its back a sort of canopied 
pulpit. When the hour arrives the chief priest, bending low before 
the new image, hangs garlands of flowers round its neck in the usuat 
Hindu fashion, and fastens round its waist a magnificently jewelled 
belt. And now, by the strength which it has absorbed from its 
victims, this demon favours its faithful votaries with a marvellous 
exhibition of its uncanny powers. A piece of thin silk cord about 
twenty feet long is passed through the idol’s belt, and its ends are held 
by twe priests, who are thus some ten feet in advance of the image, 
though not directly in its path. The central passage of the temple 
is cleared, and the two priests gently pull the cord. On receiving 
this signal the heavy wooden idol advances by a series of bounds down 
the path left for it, the priests retiring before it, and, apparently, initiat- 
ing each leap by the same gentle pull. Quite impossible, you say ? or, 
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if actually done, then a trick of the priests. Think so, if you will ; but 
how isit done? The pull given by the priests is a mere movement of 
the finger and thumb, scarcely strong enough even to tighten the cord, 
and it is certain that no other mechanical force is employed. But a 
still greater wonder is to come. When the idol, in the manner 
described, has reached the door where its car awaits it, the two 
priests climb upon the platform, still holding the ends of their line. 
At their next pull the image springs upon the platform beside them, 
and then, without waiting for any further guidance, makes another 
leap into its pulpit, and turns itself half round so as to face the 
front of the car! Incredible, is it? Yet there are thousands who 
can bear testimony to it. And, after all, why incredible? If a 
heavy table can jump about in the West, as some of your greatest 
scientists have seen that it can, why may not a heavy image do the 
same in the East? ‘There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy,’ and one fact is worth many 
theories. 

“After this astonishing display of power, the great procession 
starts and the image is carried in triumph about the town, offerings 
of all kinds being thrown upon the car as it moves along, while the 
many little bells which are hung about it tinkle joyously, and the 
thronging multitudes shout in adoration. It was during this progress 
that devotees used sometimes to throw themselves under the wheels 
of the car, holding it an honour to yield up the life so crushed out 
of them as a willing sacrifice to their sanguinary deity. Your 
Government thinks it has put an end to all that ; but devotion is not 
to be wiped out by an edict, and perhaps, in one way or another, 
Jagannath gains about as many lives as he ever did. The covenant 
which binds him not to slay promiscuously in no way precludes him 
from accepting life voluntarily offered to him, or even from endea- 
vouring to influence weak-minded worshippers to immolate them- 
selves at his shrine, and no doubt he does so whenever it is possible. 

“A weird and terrible story, is it not? But many strange things 
happen in remote corners of India which are entirely unsuspected 
by the ruling race—things which would be to them quite as incon- 
ceivable as is this studiously accurate account of the festival of 
Jagannath.” : 


C. W. LEADBEATER. 
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“NEW” AND VARIABLE STARS. 


O ordinary observation the light of the stars seems to be 
constant. Although of various degrees of brilliancy, the bright- 
ness of each individual star appears to most people to be invariable. 
This is, of course, true with reference to the great majority of the stars 
which deck our midnight sky. There are, however, many objects the 
light of which is subject to considerable fluctuations. These are 
known as variable stars, and form one of the most interesting classes of 
objects visible in the stellar heavens. Over 200 are now known to be 
certainly variable in light, and many others have been suspected of 
inconstancy. In some of these stars the changes of brightness can 
only be detected by careful watching, but in many the light is variable 
toa considerable extent. In the variable star Chi Cygni, for example, 
the star’s light at maximum is about 1,600 times the light at minimum. 
At its brightest it is sometimes fairly visible to the naked eye, whereas 
in its faintest phase a pretty good telescope is required to see it at all. 
These most interesting and mysterious objects have been divided 
into different classes, according to the character of the light-variation 
and the length of the period which completes the cycle of their 
curious changes. The classificaticn now generally adopted is that 
proposed by Professor Pickering, of the Harvard Observatory, U.S.A. 
This includes five classes, which are as follow :—1. Temporary or 
“‘new stars”; 2. Stars with regular periods of considerable length ; 
3. Irregular variables, having no definite period; 4. Variables of 
short period—say, under thirty days ; and 5. Variables of the type of 
Algol, or those which, at regular intervals, undergo a sudden (or 
comparatively sudden) diminution of brightness lasting for a few 
hours only, the star remaining constant in light (or nearly so) during 
the remainder of its period. A short account of these different 
classes may prove of interest to the general reader. 

1. “ Temporary ” or “new stars ” are perhaps the rarest phenomena 
visible in the heavens. Comets—at least, those visible to the naked eye 
—are rare celestial visitors. Ze/escopic comets are, however, tolerably 
numerous, and scarcely a year passes without the discovery of several 
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of these faint objects. Very few “new stars” have, however, been 
recorded in the annals of astronomical history. I refer, of course, to 
those which can properly be termed “new”—that is, stars the 
existence of which was previously unknown to astronomers, and 
which, blazing out suddenly, remained visible for a short time, and then 
faded away without again obtaining a maximum of light. Considered 
from this point of view these zove, as they are termed, cannot 
correctly, perhaps, be classed among the variable stars at all. They 
appear once only, and then die out, never to return ; at least, no 
return of a true zova has yet been recorded. 

A remarkable peculiarity about these temporary stars is their 
usually sudden appearance. In all the well-authenticated cases the 
stars have blazed out with startling rapidity. Such were the brilliant 
stars of 1572 and 1604; and in later years, those of 1866 in Corona 
Borealis, and of 1876 in Cygnus. ‘Tycho Brahe’s star of 1572 made 
its appearance near the star Kappa Cassiopeiz, the faintest of the four 
stars forming the well-known square in Cassiopeia’s Chair. It appears 
to have been first noticed by Cornelius Gemma, on November gth of 
that year, and it seems to have blazed out very suddenly, as he states 
that it was not visible on the preceding evening in a clear sky. The 
attention of Tycho Brahe, whose name is generally associated with the 
star, seems to have been first attracted to it on November 11th. 
When first seen, it surpassed Jupiter and rivalled Venus in brightness, 
and was visible at noonday! At this brilliancy, however, it did not 
long remain, but gradually diminished in lustre, and in March, 1574, 
had completely disappeared, at least to the naked eye. Its curious 
changes are thus described : “ As it decreased in size, so it varied in 
colour ; at first its light was white and extremely bright; it then 
became yellowish, afterwards of a ruddy colour, and finished with a 
pale livid colour.” Tycho Brahe has left an elaborate record of his 
observations of this wonderful object in a work of no less than 478 
pages of printed matter. 

“ Kepler’s nova” of 1604 appeared in the constellation Ophiuchus 
in October of that year. The planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn 
were near each other in this region of the heavens, near Eta 
Ophiuchi, and one evening Brunowski, a pupil of Kepler’s, re- 
marked that a new and very brilliant star had joined the planetary 
group. When first seen the new star was white, and exceeded in 
brilliancy Mars and Jupiter, and was even thought to rival Venus in 
splendour. It gradually diminished, and in six months was not equal 
in brightness to Saturn. In March, 1606, it had disappeared. It was 
also observed by the famous Galileo. Kepler wrote a work on the 
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subject, which is still preserved. Only faint stars are now visible with 
the telescope near the positions assigned to these bright stars of 1572 
and 1604. 

In 1670 a star of the 3rd magnitude was observed by Anthelm 
near Beta Cygni. It remained visible for about two years, and in- 
creased and diminished several times before its final disappearance. 

A small temporary star was observed by Dr. Hind in Ophiuchus 
on April 28, 1848. When first noticed it was about the 5th magnitude. 
It afterwards rose to nearly the 4th magnitude, but gradually faded 
away. Hind was certain that up to April 3rd or 5th no object 
of even the 9th magnitude was visible in the position of the new 
star. This curious object is still visible, but has become very faint 
in recent years. In 1866 it was of the 12th magnitude, and in 1875 
not above the 13th magnitude. 

On May 28th, 1860, a new star was discovered by the late Mr. 
Pogson in the globular cluster known as 80 Messier in Scorpio. 
When first seen it was about the 7th magnitude, and nearly blotted 
out the nebula by its superior light. On June roth the star had nearly 
vanished, and the cluster again shone out with its usual brilliancy, 
and with a condensed centre. 2ogson observed the cluster on 
May 9th, and noticed nothing remarkable ; and, according to Schon- 
feld, it presented its usual appearance on May 1sth in the heliometer 
of the Konigsberg Observatory. 

The star of 1866, known as the “ Blaze Star,” suddenly appeared 
in Corona Borealis in May of that year. Although it was subsequently 
found that the object had been previously observed and registered 
as a small star by the famous German astronomer, Argelander, it 
presented at the time of its discovery all the characteristics of a 
true zova. It seems to have blazed out very suddenly, for at about 
9.30 P.M. on the evening of the 12th of May in that year Pro- 
fessor Schmidt, observing the constellation Corona Borealis at Athens, 
saw nothing peculiar. Indeed, he afterwards expressed his conviction 
that at that hour a star of even the 5th magnitude could not possibly 
have existed near the position without immediately attracting his 
attention. Within three hours afterwards—about midnight—it was 
discovered by the late Mr. Birmingham, at Tuam, Ireland, shining 
as a star of the znd magnitude, and rivalling in brilliancy 
Alphecca, “the gem of the coronet.” Its light, however, rapidly 
faded. On May 14 it was of the 3rd magnitude ; on May 19, only 
of the 6th. On May 24 it had become invisible to the naked eye, 
and by June g had faded to the gth magnitude. When near its 
greatest brightness its light was examined by Dr. Huggins with the 
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spectroscope, which showed the bright lines of hydrogen gas in 
addition to the ordinary stellar spectrum. During the ten years 
following this extraordinary outburst of light, Schmidt observed 
fluctuations in its brightness, which appeared to take place with a 
certain regularity. It would therefore seem that this object should 
be considered as an irregular variable rather than a “ temporary star.” 
Its rejection from the list of “new stars” would remove the only 
exception to the rule that all these wonderful objects have appeared 
in or near the Milky Way. Even the new star which was observed 
in August, 1885, in the great nebula in Andromeda forms no ex- 
ception, for in Dr. Boeddicker’s beautiful drawing of the gaiaxy, 
which has just been published, a faint extension of nebulous light is 
shown stretching from Cassiopeia’s Chair to the nebula referred to. 

A better example of a true temporary star is that which appeared 
in November, 1876, near Rho Cygni. It was first seen by Schmidt 
at Athens, soon after sunset, on the evening of November 24, when 
it was about the 3rd magnitude, and slightly brighter than Eta 
Pegasi. ‘The appearance of this object was also probably sudden, 
for between November 1 and 20 Schmidt observed the vicinity, and 
was certain that no star of even the 5th magnitude could have 
escaped detection. Between November 20 and 24 the sky was, 
unfortunately, cloudy, so that the exact time of its appearance is 
unknown. This star was quite new, as it does not appear in any star- 
chart or catalogue. Like most of these curious objects, its light faded 
very rapidly. In the forty-eight hours following the night of 
November 27 it diminished to the extent of 1} magnitude, 
and on November 30 it was reduced to the 5th magnitude. It 
afterwards decreased with tolerable regularity, and in September, 
1877, it was below the roth magnitude. In subsequent years it 
became very faint. Ward found the star only 16th magnitude in 
October, 1881, and it was estimated of the 15th magnitude, at Mr. 
Wigglesworth’s Observatory, in September, 1885. It was examined 
with the spectroscope a few days after its discovery, and its spectrum 
showed bright lines similar to the star in Corona Borealis. Sub- 
sequent observations seem to show that this extraordinary object 
changed into a small planetary nebula! 

The star which appeared in August, 1885, in the great nebula in 
Andromeda (31 Messier) has been already referred to. It seems to 
have been independently noticed by several observers towards the 
end of August. It was, however, certainly seen by Mr. T. W. 
Ward, of Belfast, on August 19, at 11 P.M., when he estimated it 
at 9} magnitude. On September 3 the star-was observed at 7} 
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magnitude, at Dunecht, by Lord Crawford and Dr. Copeland, and 
its spectrum was found to be “ fairly continuous.” ‘The star gradually 
faded away, and on February 7, 1886, was estimated only 16th 
magnitude with the 26-inch refractor of the Naval Observatory at 
Washington. Dr. Auwers has pointed out the similarity between 
this outburst and the star of 1860 in the cluster 80 Messier, and 
thinks it very probable that both phenomena were due to physical 
changes in the nebule in which they occurred. 

The most recent example of a new star is one discovered by 
Mr. T. D. Anderson, of Edinburgh, in the last week of January in the 
present year, and still visible with an opera-glass. It lies about two 
degrees south of the star Chi Aurigz, in the Milky Way, and when 
first noticed was about magnitude 44. The star seems to have been 
visible for some time previously, as it has been found that its 
spectrum was photographed at Harvard Observatory, U.S.A., on 
December rst, roth, and 2oth, before it was recognised as a new 
star. The actual time of its appearance therefore remains unknown, 
but that it is a new star there can be no doubt, as it does not appear 
in any star-chart or catalogue. The star is a very interesting object, 
and, according to observations by the present writer, is subject to 
sudden changes of brightness. It seems to be fading slowly, 
and on March 1st was still somewhat brighter than the 6th 
magnitude.'! Its spectrum is a very remarkable one, showing, it is 
thought, both bright and dark lines. The line C and other lines in 
the red are visible, the D line of sodium and the series of hydrogen 
lines being also present. Most of the lines are said to be double, 
each consisting of a bright and dark component. These double 
lines suggest the presence of two bodies, or systems of bodies, one 
approaching the eye and the other receding from it, with a relative 
velocity of between 500 and 600 miles per second. There is a 
suspicion that the bright lines characteristic of nebular spectra are 
also visible. These remarkable results suggest that the light of 
this star, and probably that of all “temporary” stars, is due either to 
the rush of a solid body through a gaseous nebula, or the clashing 
together of two meteoric swarms moving in opposite directions. 
The phenomenon might also be explained by two bodies forming 
a binary star passing through their perihelion, the great increase of 
light being due to a “violent grazing collision” at the point of 
nearest approach. Whether this new star is a veritable nova, or 


1 Further observations on March 10 and 11 showed that the star had then 
faded to below the 7th magnitude ; and on March 16 I could no longer see it 
ihrough an opera-glass, 
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“temporary star,” or merely represents the maximum of a hitherto- 
unrecognised variable star of long period, like the so-called ‘“‘ Nova 
Orionis,” discovered by the present writer in December, 1885, must 
be left to time to decide. In either case, it isa most interesting 
object, and its future career will be followed by astronomers with 
great interest. 

Coming now to Class 2, we find regular variable stars with 
periods ranging from about 100 to 700 days, and with fluctuations 
in their light from about 1 magnitude to over 8 magnitudes. 
Among the most remarkable of these are Mira Ceti, or the “ wonder- 
ful star” ; Chi Cygni, already referred to; R. Hydrz, R. Leonis, &c. 
Mira Ceti varies from about the znd magnitude to a little below 
the oth, with a mean period of about 331 days from maximum to 
maximum. Owing to its unusual brilliancy at maximum, and the great 
range of its light-fluctuations, thisis perhaps the most interesting 
and remarkable of all the variable stars. The period of Chi Cygni 
is about 406 days, and its variation from about the 4th to nearly 
the 13th magnitude. R. Hydre varies from the 4th to the 
11th magnitude, with a period of about 437 days ; and R. Leonis 
from about the 5th to the roth magnitude, with a period of about 
313 days. Most of the long-period variables are reddish in colour, 
and show a banded spectrum, which seems to be a characteristic 
feature of this type of variable. Various theories have been proposed 
to account for the variation of light in long-period variables, but 
none of them are very satisfactory. The periodical outbreak of sun- 
spots on a large scale has been suggested, and also the clashing 
together of meteoric swarms revolving in an elongated orbit ; but it 
must be confessed that the subject is still, to a great extent, a 
matter of mystery. 

Class 3 includes the irregular variables—that is, stars which are 
undoubtedly variable, but have no regular periods. Sometimes these 
stars remain for long periods without any perceptible change, while at 
other times their fluctuations of light are very noticeable. Of these, 
perhaps the most remarkable are Mu Cephei (Sir William Herschel’s 
“Garnet star”), Alpha Herculis, Alpha Orionis (Betelgeuse), and 
Beta Pegasi. The variation is usually small, not exceeding 1 magni- 
tude. Like the regular variables, these have also banded spectra. 

In Class 4 are some very interesting objects—variable stars of 
short period. The greater number of these have periods of under 
eight days. The variation of light is generally small, but regular. In 
but few cases does it much exceed 1 magnitude, and in several it 
is less. In some, as in Beta Lyre, Zeta Geminorum, and Eta 
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Aquilz, all the light-changes may be observed with the naked eye, 
while in others an opera-glass is necessary to follow the fluctua- 
tions. 

In Class 5 are placed stars of the Algol type. These are the 
rarest of the regular variables, only ten having been hitherto detected. 
In these stars the light remains constant, or nearly so, for the greater 
portion of the period. A sudden diminution of brightness then com- 
mences, and all the light-changes are completed in the course of a 
few hours, after which the star returns to its normal brightness. The 
brightest of these remarkable stars are Algol (Beta Persei), Lambda 
Tauri, and Delta Libre. The others are much fainter, only two 
being visible to the naked eye when at their normal brightness. A 
star of this class recently discovered in the Southern Constellation 
(Antlia) has the surprisingly short period of only 7? hours—the most 
rapid variation hitherto detected in any variable star. All the Algol 
v.. iables are white, or only slightly coloured. 

It was long since suggested that the periodical diminution of 
light in the Algol variables might possibly be due to the interposition 
of a dark, eclipsing satellite. Some few years since Professor Pickering 
undertook a mathematical investigation of the case of Algol, and 
showed that an eclipsing satellite revolving in a nearly circular orbit 
in a period indicated by the light-variations of the star would satis- 
factorily explain the observed phenomenon within the limits of errors 
of observation, and he suggested that the orbit might be deter- 
mined by spectroscopic observation of the star’s light before and after 
the minimum. Observations of this kind made by Professor Vogel 
at Potsdam, in 1888 and 1889, leave little doubt that the decrease 
of light is really due to an eclipsing satellite. He found that before 
the minimum the bright star is receding from the earth (and there- 
fore the dark companion approaching), and after minimum it is 
approaching, thus proving the eclipse theory to be correct. 

Herr J. Plassmann, of Warendorf, Germany, has lately announced 
his discovery of a secondary minimum in the light of Algol and 
Lambda Tauri. This, if confirmed, would seem to show that the 
eclipsing satellite is not absolutely dark, but possesses some inherent 
light of its own, this light being cut off when the satellite passes in 


its turn dehind the disc of its primary. 
J. ELLARD GORE. 
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A POET IN CARGLEN. 


E aspired to be a poet, and he was diligent in making 
verses, but there were many in Carglen who shook their 
heads and doubted his success. He himself would have given 
his right hand to achieve real excellence, though unaccompanied 
by fame, but in his heart of hearts he was the sternest critic of 
his own effusions, and he knew that the muse was too coy to 
respond to his addresses. Yet he was one of those likely to miss 
their vocation, and it was a pity that a few staunch Cargleners 
still swore by him. Francie Kemp the “politeeshun” was not one 
of the flatterers, indeed the old man stood forth as a stern critic 
and antagonist. Francie had one—and one only—touchstone of 
merit, and that was the poetry of “Rob Burns.” “Did Rob 
write like that?” “Is there aught in Rob like it?” ‘Man, Rob 
wud hae dung that into smithereens.” “An unce o’ Rob’s worth 
a barrowfu’ o’ trash like that!” Such were some of his phrases. 
Francie had “ nae muckle useless edikashun,” as he called it, but no 
one, though nurtured in “ Leytin an’ Greek an’ that like learnin’” 
had, in ordinary circumstances, any chance against the “politeeshun.” 
Of course, if the outside world saw something worthy of approval or 
commendation—above all, if the editor of the Blankshire, or some 
other great literary god of local celebrity, actually put forth in 
** prainted letters” the young man’s verse, Francie had then a 
different way of looking at things. He was willing to acknowledge 
some ability in any one whose productions—even though but 
“bastard brats o’ verse”—found their way into the Blankshire, 
while Francie’s own attempts only helped to fill the waste-paper 
basket. 


Still, if a man sought celebrity in Carglen, it was quite necessary 
to have Francie on the right side: hence our poet presented himself 
in the first instance to the assembled throng at Tap-the-Neuk, 
amongst whom the smith, Amos Gibb, reigned as king, and Francie 
' filled the offices of prophet and high-priest. 

It was a blustering windy night in the cold month of March when 
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the youthful versifier sat on the furnace bench with a manuscript in 
his hand. The big raindrops pattered on the three little windows in 
the back wall of the smiddy; and as many of the small square panes 
were cracked, and others sadly broken, a constant wet stream poured 
in, and found its way down the backs of Pete McQueben, Sandie o’ 
the Tanzie, Jock Watt o’ the Knowhead, and other good men and 
true, who sat on the side benches, with bent shoulders, pulling with 
might and main at their seasoned clay pipes. There was a big com- 
pany assembled, for the loud wind and lashing rain had driven “ cauld- 
rife” mortals to this cosy shelter. The smith had ceased hammering 
for a while, and the big bellows was silent, so that all could hear. 
Then, with the bashfulness becoming a beginner, the would-be poet 
read :— 
WON! WON! 
I. 
He met at noon his true love dear, 
Her eyes were brightly beaming ; 
The thrush was singing in the tree, 
The sunshine gaily gleaming. 
Adown the dell in winding course 
The streamlet quick was flowing, 
The eglantine and wild rose sweet 
Around, abundant, growing. 
Il. 
He pressed her fondly in his arms, 
He kissed her cheek all blushing, 
Then led her to a daisied bank, 
Beside the streamlet rushing. 
He told her once again his love, 
In accents soft and tender, 
And gently asked her to be his, 
Her heart to him surrender. 
III. 
She knew his love was deep and true, 
She knew he spake sincerely, 
And sweetly blushing gave consent, 
Because she loved him dearly. 
Oh ! beauteous were the trees and flowers 
In sunlight gaily gleaming, 
But prettier far to him that day 
His true love’s eyes bright beatning. 


The reader folded the manuscript, raised his eyes, and glanced 
around. He saw Jock Watt o’ the Knowhead earnestly contem- 
plating a row of old horse-shoes up in the roof; Sandie o’ the 
Tanzie steadily beholding the toes of his big ‘‘tackety” boots ; 
Andrew frae Claypots sitting in a corner on the remnants of a rusty 
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old plough, with head thrown back and arm extended in the air, his 
black “cutty” neatly poised between finger and thumb ; he saw, in 
short, « silent, picturesque, and apparently mesmerised company. It 
took such serious souls a certain time, you will understand, to collect 
their thoughts and assume the proper critical look. Gradually, 
however, they began to show signs of intellectual animation, and 
the first this night to break silence was little Pat frae the Mill. Pat 
walked boldly up to the poet, and begged to have a copy of the 
verses which had been read. This was sincere flattery, and the 
young man on the bench brightened up ; but a coldness again crept 
to his heart as he remembered that Pat was madly in love with 
Lizzie Dochart, and therefore, no doubt, an impressionable subject. 
But he promised the copy asked for, and then his eye met that of 
Francie Kemp. 

“Ts ’t a sang or nae a sang ?” said the “ politeeshun.” 

The poet was a little taken aback, but he answered, “ Well, 
Francie, I would myself call it a little poem, but you can class it as 
a song, if you so choose. It would sing, I believe, to ‘Corn Rigs 
are Bonny.’” 

“Ye hae dune weel wi ’t, callant,” rejoined Maister Kemp. 

Hereat the young poet blushed, fairly overcome with this first 
compliment from the politician. But his honours were short-lived— 
no longer lived, indeed, than the time occupied by Francie in seizing 
a bar of iron from the fire, applying its red-hot point to the bowl of 
his clay pipe, and then pulling three mouthfuls of smoke. 

“T was sayin’, laddie, ye had dune weel, considerin’—weel, that 
is, wi’ a bit thing that’s neyther a guid pohm nor a guid sang, neyther 
fish nor flesh.” 

“There was a kind o’ lilt in’t, Francie, I thocht,” interjected 
Jock Watt o’ the Knowhead, who had at one time been the local 
Don Juan, and at that moment perhaps had fleeting memories of 
love in his graceless days when he was “a fell chiel’ amang the 
queans.” 

“ Man, lilt ’s naething at a’,” cried Francie, with awaking wrath. 
“Ye can pit lilt if ye like into a lang drawlin’ sermon ; ye can pit 
lilt into ony silly thing that rhymes ; but oom that gie it seinse an’ 
life an’ easy clinkin’ wards? I’m thinkin’ na.’ 

“ True eneuch, Francie ; seinse an’ words an’ that like, i is mair 
nor lilt,” owned Jock. 

‘An’ I dinna ’gree about the lilt in thae lines,” continued the 
critic, now waxing cock-sure. “Wad Rob Burns hae pit pen tae 
paper wi’ siccan stuff as yon thing ca’t ‘Wun?’ I trow not.” 
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“Stuff !” 

The poor poet winced. 

“ Jest hear the like o’ this frae Rob, an’ pit it cheek by jowl wi’ 
that ither fooshinless thingie,” said Francie ; and he recited : 


O ! gin my love were yon red rose, 
That grows upon the castle wa’, 
And I mysel’ a drap o’ dew 
Into her bonnie breast to fa’. 


O, there beyond expression blest, 
I'd feast on beauty a’ the night ; 
Sealed on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 
Till fley’d awa’ by Phoebus’ light. 


“IT kenna wha’ ‘ Piffebuss’ may ha’e been ; but losh, chields, 
Rob’s got the wards an’ the seinse an’ the sang a’ there. Noo, jest 
tell me, is your pohm like Rob’s?” said the politician, turning with 
contempt upon the young man sitting on the bench. 

“But, Francie, Burns did not write the beautiful lines which you 
quote,” pleaded this “shorn lamb” of poetry. 

“ Hear till ’im,” cried Francie in a loud voice. “Jest hear till 
’im. He justifees his ain lack o’ the gift by deneein’ it tae anither. 
Freens, we’ll sune fin’ oot whither Rob did write thae lines or no’”; 
and here Maister Kemp pulled from his coat-pocket—-or, to be more 
correct, the pocket of his big moleskin-sleeved waistcoat—a rude 
and tattered volume entitled “ Robert Burns: his Life and Works.” 

“Turn tae paige 3-2-2,” said Francie. ‘Sang, ‘O were my 
love yon lilac fair’; tune, ‘ Hughie Graham.’” (It was as solemn as if 
he had been a minister in the pulpit giving out the Psalm.) Then 
he read the stanzas just as he had recited them, after which he walked 
up to the poet on the furnace bench, thrust the open page under his 
nose, and said “Is that Burns’ or no’” ? 

“The lines appear there, Francie, as if Burns were the author of 
them, certainly ; but, notwithstanding, the portion of this song which 
you quote is of an older date. Burns only wrote the introductory 
verses,” rejoined he, still with much meekness. Here Francie 
began to think that perhaps the youngster held, in one respect at 
least, a trump card up his sleeve, but the “‘ man of peace” was quite 
equal to the occasion. 

“ Be that sae or beit no, am I tae blame? HaelI the wyte o ’t” 
cried he. 

“ Not for misrepresentation, Francie ; I admit that,” answered the 
poet. 

“Oh, ye admit it, dee ye? There’s nae need, man. If there’s 
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ony mistak’, the prainter made it an’ no me. it’s clear, freens, 
is ’t na”? added he, turning to the assembly. 

Hereat thirty or forty bucolic ears on shaggy heads literally shot 
up some inches into the air in token of approval, though few of the 
heads quite comprehended the merits of this controversy. But 
Francie’s word was “ guid as the law o’ the land.” The poet longed 
to declare that it was Francie’s ignorance which was at fault, but 
such a saying would have raised that worst of all wars, the war of the 
many against one, involving, perhaps, the poor youth’s ejectment 
from the smiddy. So he said, somewhat hypocritically, ‘ Be it so, 
Francie, it’s the editor’s fault.” 

“Ye’re richt,” cried Francie. ‘An’ noo tae the p’int,” he added. 

“Ay, tae the pint,” roared Pete McQueben, who knew little 
about anything save and except peats and whisky. 

“Did Rob father thae verses or did he no’”? continued the 
politician. ‘Did he give them the stamp o’ his ain approhval ”? 

“He wrote companion verses to them, Francie,” said the poet. 

“Jest what I was sayin’, callant,” rejoined Francie. “ Aweel, 
conterdick this if ye can. Answer tae ’t like a man” (he was only a 
hobbledehoy !). | “* Was the auld-warl’ poht made waur or made 
better by Rob’s takin’ o’ ’im up? 

‘** Ah, was he made waur or better, that’s the p’int,” said Pete 
McQueben. 

The young man refused to answer, feeling inclined to sulk. 

“ He’s a dumb dog,” cried Francie. ‘“ He sits up there dry as a 
cinder. Rob kent weel what had seinse, an’ life and lilt in ’t, but he 
wud hae loupit ower ony linn afore he’d hae fathered sic lines as yon 
that ye read. The tither anes are his ain adopted bairns—nane o’ 
your bastards ; an’, man, they’re a’ the better for ’t.” 

“ Ay! they’re real better for ’t,” chimed in Pete McQueben, 
while a score of heads nodded approval. 

The poet had a sad sense of unjust treatment, and he madly 
thought of plunging head foremost into the dirty water-cask where 
smith Amos “tempered” the hot iron bars. 

Rut in his hour of triumph Francie was magnanimous, and he 
declared soothingly, “I’ll nae say that my joodgment can be what ’s 
ca’d deeceesive, S——, my lad; sae, send the thing tae the Blank- 
shire, an’ then we'll a’ see what’s what.” 

“Dam it! ay, send it tae the Blankshire,” shouted Jock Watt, 
forgetting, in the force of a sudden emotion, that he was no longer a 
swearing, sinful Don Juan, but a pillar of Free Kirk orthodoxy. 

The assembly soon afterwards broke up ; but that very night, at a 
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late hour, the poet handed to John Eunie, in the little post-office at 
Rottenslough, a carefully prepared letter, with an enclosure for the 
editor of the Blankshire Journal. He passed the next week in 
irksome suspense, only to be informed at its close that “the editor 
regretted, &c., &c.” How well the courteous but sad phrase was 
known to editors even in the distant north! The poet was not yet 
baffled, however ; far from it. He tried to think that the words 
‘want of space in the Poets’ Corner” had reality in them, so he 
despatched the little MS to the editor of the opposition journal, 
the £ilfin Chronicle. Alas! he, too, poor man, was sadly squeezed 
for room, but was greatly obliged, &c., &c. Then our poet’s spirits 
drooped, and his face was pale enough as he went down the brae in 
the roaring March evening to the smiddy at Tap-the-Neuk. He 
mounted the furnace bench, but there was no gleam of triumph on 
his countenance. 

“Ts ’t in, S——?” said Francie, with that nasty malicious twinkle 
in his eye, which revealed so plainly the old man’s thoughts. 

* No, and it’s not likely to be,” replied the poet, with a deep sigh. 

“ Aweel, I kent it wudna’ dae,” added Francie. 

*“« Ay, we a’ thocht that,” cried a chorus of voices. 

The baffled poet had expected a little sympathy; but getting none, 
he sulked once more, and, like other prophets who had obtained no 
honour in their own country, he shook the dust off his feet and 
went forth from the people. That is to say, he jumped from the 
bench on which he had been sitting, and without saying good-night, 
retraced his steps up the brae ; undressed, and tumbled into bed with 
a heavy heart. 

But next day he awoke in better spirits, and with renewed deter- 
mination to write poetry. Allin the wild March morning he heard 
the angels call—or thought he did—call to him to “try again.” Then 
he arose, lit his lamp and read long and hard in Burns—that dread- 
ful “Rob.” He read the well-known lines :— 

The muse nae poet ever fand her 
Till by himsel’ he learned to wander 


Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 
And no think lang. 


And from that time henceforth he began to wander by the Laird’s 
burn, and the burn of Keuchnakerran, and every moss-side rill that 
poured into the swift-rushing river Splight, trying as hard as soul 
could do to think and dream as a poet should dream. Many 
thoughts came to him in his solitude. At times he felt in his heart 
of hearts that he had not the gift of song, and that the precious 
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moments spent in versifying were wasted ; but, at others, he had 
visionary hopes, and an almost assured conviction that neither the 
narrow-minded Carglen folks nor the semi-civilized editors of the 
Blankshire and the LEilfin Chronicle had sufficient culture to grasp 
his meaning or feel the music of his verses. So he determined to 
ignore them for a time, and seek higher game, as one may say. 
Nature had dealt somewhat niggardly with our Carglen country. 
She had scattered glorious mountains, magnificent forests, shady 
dells, “‘ bonnie haughs,” and musical rivers all around us, but in our 
home land things were too bleak and barren—for a poet most of all. 
What wonder, therefore, that a pensive sadness filled the heart of 
the young Carglener in his musings, that “ melancholy marked him 
for her own.” He had no real personal sorrow, and thus imaginary 
ones were plentiful. He still wrote much, and the more he wrote the 
happier he was ; happy, that is, for such a “ melancholy” young man. 
A reward came to him one day, glorious beyond all his hopes. 
The editor of the Scotchman’s Friend, that wonderful literary organ 
circulating by the hundred thousand every week, had actually printed 
for the benefit of its host of readers this little poem—fruit of his 
solitary labours. He looked upon the clean paper and the well- 
printed words thereon, then he looked around upon barren Nature 
in Carglen, and all seemed glorified. What would Francie Kemp 


say now, as he read? 
UNFORGOTTEN. 
The morning hours were merry, 
The genial moon is calm, 
The fragrance of the wild rose, 
Is like a healing balm ; 
The birds within the woodland 
Carol a happy song, 
But in my heart abides still 
A sorrow deep and strong— 
My poor lost love ! 
The glittering streamlet murmurs 
Over its pebbly bed, 
The fleecy cloud is sailing 
So lightly overhead ; 
The southern breeze is playing 
Among the hazel boughs ; 
But, ah ! remembrance dies not 
Of hopeful happy vows— 
My poor lost love ! 
The calm lone hills ascending 
Towards the clear blue sky, 
O’erlook the smiling valley 
Where here at rest I lie ; 
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Those lone hills are the emblem 
Of that far silent land, 
Where she I loved is resting, 
One of a countless band. 
My poor lost love ! 
A vision of a yew-tree— 
A narrow, turf-clad grave— 
The winter of a country, 
Where winds tempestuous rave ; 
A little torrent falling, 
With moaning, mournful sound, 
Fills my imagination 
Far more than all around. 
My poor lost love 
Ah ! gentle joyous Nature, 
Thy wearied mourning child 
Delights in thy rejoicing, 
But may not be beguiled 
From thinking of that dear one, 
With dull heart aching sore ; 
My own, my vanished loved one, 
My soul’s light evermore— 
My poor lost love ! 


That evening the poet must needs walk to Tap-the-Neuk and 
claim again his seat on the furnace bench. He was received some- 
what coldly by all save the smith, who liked to see him in front of 
the bellows, and was one of those who had declared, “ Haith, there’s 
something, ay, a guid bit, may be, in the laddie.” 

*‘Ye’ve been at the writin’ again,” said Francie Kemp, none too 
graciously, 

“T have done a little, Francie,” replied the poet. 

“Ye’ve dune better than afore, I howp,” said the “ politeeshun.” 

“T’ve tried hard, Francie,” declared the poet. 

“Ye had need,” the critic added. 

“ It’s easy tae say, Francie, but it’s waur tae dae,” cried the smith, 
and for five minutes Amos stilled every voice with the noise arising 
from terrific thumps on the “studdy.” 

*Tt’s true what ye say, Elder,” interjected Francie, as soon as he 
could make himself heard. 

“ Weel then, taich ’im,” roared the smith ; and now the bellows 
began to blow-ow-ow with abnormal vigour. The poet sat smiling 
with a happy heart, for this time, if never before, he did hold a 
hidden trump card. 

“* Aweel, as ye are speakin’ o’ taichin’, an’ that like, smith, I’ll jest 


,” 


ask ye this queistin’,” said Francie. “ What’s the beginnin’o’ wisdom ?” 
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“The fear o’ the Lord,” replied Amos Gibb, answering as an 
Elder should. 

“In ae sense, ay ; in anither, no,” rejoined Francie. “ Ye'll nae 
gang against the minister, Elder, wull ye? Na, na, ye ken better nor 
that. Aweel, the minister said last Sawbath—ye’ll mind on ’t, Amos— 
the first step in the path o’ richteousness, as in a’ ither paths, is tae 
own tae yer errors an’ then forsake them. Ye’ll admit it, freen’?” 

The smith kept silent, so he was taken as assenting. 

Then, turning to the company, Francie declared “Ou ay, I'll 
taich ’im—wha’s better fit?—but my taichin’ ’ll be through con- 
fession o’ faults an’ that alane.” Then to the poet—“ Ha’e ye been 
studyin’ Rob?” 

“A little,” replied the youth. 

“That’s guid,” said the politician. “Ye'll sune see what ye’re 
like yersel’ if ye keek intae Rob’s mirror. Turn the sin-licht on an’ 
ye’ll nae be lang in seein’ the motes. Ha’e ye onything tae read 
tae ’s ?” he added. 

Now was the poet’s golden opportunity, and he recited from a 
manuscript in a voice much firmer than usual, the lines “ Unfor- 
gotten.” 

Francie listened attentively, with both ears wide open ; so did the 
smith and all who were present. The politician said nothing for a 
good five minutes, and then he simply asked permission to look at 
the MS. This was handed to Francie, who put on his big spectacles 
and carefully re-read it. ‘Then he handed the manuscript back to the 
poet with the emphatic remark, “It ‘ll nae dae, it ’ll nae dae at a’.” 

“What for no?” cried the smith, who was determined this night 
to champion the poet. 

“‘What for no?” roared Francie, “jest for this. Tho’ there’s a 
kind o’ a lilt in ’t, as I said afore, there’s neyther the seinse nor the 
words nor the feelin’ that Rob wad hae put -intae ’t, is there noo, 
smith? Speak your mind like a man.” 

“T kenna muckle about Rob,” said honest Amos, “ but I daursay 
aman might write somethin’ guid and yet no be aiqual tae Rob. 
Tae hear’ you, ane wud think that King Dauvid shud niver hae 
written his Psalms ’cause he didna dae the job as weel as Rob ; and 
ye'll e’en be free tae say that, Francie, I daursay.” 

“T’ll nae criticeese Dauvid, smith, because he wrote wi’ the 
Speerit, but it’s nae onlike that Rob wud hae better’t him,” answered 
Francie. 

“Na, na, Francie, we'll no say that,” cried Jock Watt o’ the 
Knowhead, zealous for the honour ef the poet King of Israel. 
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“ We'll nae say that,” cried the throng, afraid that heresy was in 
the air. 

“T may be wrang, freens,” said Francie, who himself had perhaps 
the mental vision of a great white throne at which he would have to 
give account for idle words, “I may be wrang there, but let’s get tae 
the p’int.” 

“ Ay, ay, the p’int !” cried they all. 

“ Aweel, the laddie writes tae get into praint,” said Francie, “ his 
he’rt’s set on’t, that’s naiterel—Rob’s was—but he’ll ne’er get into 
praint wi’ sic a pohm as this ane.” 

“He might,” rejoined the smith. 

“ Let the callant try,” shouted Francie Kemp the mole-catcher, 
who rarely dared to speak in the presence of his great namesake, the 
“ politician.” 

“He can try, an’ try, bit he'll ne’er succeed,” declared Francie 
the critic; “man, it’s nae worth praintin’; I'll wauger that nae 
eiditor frae John o’Groat’s tae the Mull o’ Galloway wud look at it. 
It’s no like,” he added severely. 

The young poet on the bench had his own doubts as to its real 
merits, and if he had been an impartial editor would mayhap have 
rejected the little poem, but he still smiled serenely because it had 
been printed—and in the Scotchman’s Friend, too. 

‘* Ye'll stan’ by the test o’ praintin’ ?” said the smith to Francie. 

“Fac as death,” said the politician, feeling quite safe on his 
chosen critical ground. 

Then the poet, with a sweet smile, took from his pocket a clean 
printed sheet, and passed it into the hands of elder Amos Gibb. 
The smith looked at it and he, too, smiled graciously, saying to the 
poet, ‘‘ Haith lad, bit ye’re no blate,” and then he handed the sheet 
to Jock Watt. Jock glanced at it, and the contagious smile crept 
over his face likewise. Jock’s eye sought out Francie, but he did 
not speak to the critic, though he indulged in a peculiar cough that 
had meaning for Francie’s ears. Pat frae the Mill next received the 
paper, glanced at it, and a tremendous “ Whew—ew” from his lips 
echoed through the old smiddy. On and on the paper passed ; 
round and about; and when it came along to Francie he took it, 
knowing that everyone was laughing at him—at him, the politician 
and man of peace! The laddie had played his trump card, and for 
the first time in history the men o’ Carglen were grinning in the face 
of their guide, philosopher, and friend. Had Francie been a little 
younger and the poet a little older, there might have been a challenge 
to ‘‘c’wa oot tae the back ” (fighting inside the smiddy was forbidden 
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by Amos Gibb); but a moment’s reflection sufficed to convince 
Francie that the occasion was one for the exercise of brain rather 
than of fists. So he read the verses again from beginning to end, 
looked at the title of the paper to make sure that it was in very truth 
the Friend, examined the date, and then turning to the poet, he 
said, “I aye said ye wud dae’t !” 

This unexpected declaration took the breath from honest folks 
who stood or sat around. 

“Ye said he wudna, ye mean,” cried the indignant smith. 

“ Niver,” declared Francie. 

“Ve did,” said Amos. 

“ Time an’ place, day an’ date,” cried Francie. 

“This vera nicht,” answered the smith. 

“Na, na, Amos,” replied Francie. 

“Did he, freens, yea or nay?” said Amos, turning tothe 
company. 

“ Ay! answer, chields, yea or nay” shouted the man of peace, 
with a fierce glare in his eye. 

Every soul there present would have sworn to you privately that 
‘fac as death, Francie was clean i’ the wrang a’ thegither,” but to 
declare so before the stern old “ politeeshun’s ” face was a different 
thing. Still, there was one man with a certain amount of acquired 
valour who dared to make himself heard, if only for a brief moment. 
This was McQueben, the peat digger, who had providentially been 
fortified with half a bottle of strong whisky on his way to the smiddy. 
So Pete just showed his head round the big body of daft Daniel 
Geddes from the Mains o’ Cairntil, and cried out “’Fore God, 
Francie, ye seemit tae say it.” Then he drew in his horns and 
smoked with steady vigour. 

“I’m obleeged tae ye, Pete, real obleeged I am, for ye hae jest 
hitten the nail upo’ the head. I seemit tae say it, but I didna. 
Lord, sirs, it minds me o’ what ‘Wullie’ said in the Hoose o’ the 
Commons ae day tae Dizzy the ill-faur’d loon. ‘Did I say that?’ 
said Wullie. ‘Ye did,’ said Dizzy. ‘Order!’ cried the Spaiker 
frae the chair o’ the Hoose. ‘Order,’ said Wullie. ‘Ye may think 
I said it, sir,’ said he, ‘bit if I seemed tae say it my meanin’ was 
clean contrar’, Ye'll hear the explanation o ’t?’ said he tae Dizzy. 
* Ay,’ said the cliver auld Jew. Weel then, freens, Wullie tauld ’im 
a’ aboot it, as I’m noo a gaun tae tell you.” 

Francie had here scored a point, for “‘Wullie” was a Carglen 
god, and the “politeeshun ” was supposed to “ken a’ aboot his 
politeecal history an’ his opinyins.” 
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“Ye see, smith, an’ ye’ll a’ see” he continued, “ the hail queistin 
turns upo’ the meanin’ an’ the seinse, an’ the implikashun o’ that 
vera ward trotted oot by our freen Pete—that extraordnar’ ward 
seemit,” 

Francie pronounced it so"lovingly and mellifluously that the poet 
on the bench could not help thinking of “that blessed word 
Mesopotamia.” 

*«Seemit’ is a queer ward,” continued Francie. ‘Seemit’ may 
mean ‘ straught-oot ’—‘ fair doon’—‘ a’ richt what it implees,’ or it 
may be the ootward garb o’ a hidden meanin’ ; ye’ll nae deny that, 
Pete, wull ye noo ?” 

“ Na, na,” cried Pete, scarce comprehending the question. 

“Tt a’ turns on ‘seemit’ an’ its twa implikashuns,” continued 
Francie, anxious beyond measure to mystify our intellects. Then, 
in his most bellicose vein, pocketing his pipe, cocking his bonnet, 
and sweeping his arm in a spacious circle, he thundered forth, ‘“ Am 
I a man tae stan’ by my ward ?” 

“ Ay! ye are that, Francie,” cried a score of voices—for had not 
all men heard him tackle the “ Viskent” and the Laird, and the 
ministers and the “stane-chapper” (z.e., geologist) from Edinboro’, 
and many another score ; tackle them, ay! and never flinch ? 

** An’ I niver prevaricate,” said he. 

“Na, ye ne’er dee that,” answered Pete, thinking the man of 
peace meant swearing or something of that sort. 

An’ did I iver declare onything tae be fac whaun it wasna 
fac?” 

‘T’ll own mysel’ ye ne’er did that,” replied the ruling elder, Amos 
Gibb. 

** Aweel,” rejoined Francie, feeling once again that he was about 
to triumph in the sight of gods and men. “What I seemit tae say 
had the hidden meanin’ in ’t. DidnalI tell ye a’ that I wud taich 
im? DidnalI? I did, as yea’ ken.” 

“* Didna I pit ye on yer mettle, laddie?” cried he, turning to the 
poet. 

The youth himself, though he at least saw the “ prevarication ” 
clearly enough, could not say that Francie’s criticisms had failed to 
put him upon his mettle, such as it was ; so he remained silent. 

“ Aweel, freens, ye a’ see the effec’ 0’ my taichin’. He has noo gat 
intae praint. I aye kent he wud, an’ ilka thing I hae said wus 
Jeadin’ up tae that. Says I tae mysel’ ‘he’s in praint already,’ but 
was I gaun tae show my hand? Na, na, that’s nae Francie’s way ; 
but, that I was richt, the prohf’s clear, for here are the verses in the 
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Friend ;” and Francie smacked the paper till those folks who were 
drowsy and going to sleep fairly woke up. 

“Ye hae dune weel, laddie,” he continued, “ an’ if ye pay heed 
tae me ye’ll dae better ; but, Lord, sir, study Rob, for yer far ahint 
him yet, vera far.” 

This was meant to vindicate his first and better opinion and to 
put the poet back to his proper level. The assembly soon after 
broke up, and the young man went up the brae, damning Francie in 
his heart. 

Andrew frae Claypots and Pete McQueben travelled down the 
“den” together. 

“ He’s a deep ane,” said Andrew, referring to Francie Kemp. 

** He’s a’ that,” answered Pete. ‘‘ Lord, man, if he had a wame 
as fu’ o’ whisky as an egg’s fu’ o’ meat, an’ was as drunk as a piper, 
an’ ye yerself had only twa gills, he’d prohve tae ye, as clear as the 
sun at noon, that ye were drunk an’ no him. I gat him oot o’ the 
muckle ditch on Merti’mas nicht, when he cudna move a hough 
(leg), an’ wull ye credit it, Andrew, as sune as he was on his feet he 
lecter’d me upo’ the sin o’ hard drinkin’, an’ tauld me tae thank God 
for gie’in me a freen like him in distress ? ” 

“ Aweel, aweel,” answered Andrew, not caring to commit himself 
by a strict agreement, as the peat digger was the most notorious 
carouser in Carglen, and at that moment had a good half-bottle in 
his own “ wame.” 

For some time following this event the would-be poet was away 
in Edinboro’ ; and, like many another foolish dabbler who did not 
have, or ever would have, genuine inspiration, he spent his time in 
manufacturing songs, poems, lyrics, and doleful elegies, instead of 
studying mathematics at the feet of the most kindly of teachers, or 
“learning to think in Greek”—that was the phrase—under the 
inspiration of the most genial of professors. ‘Tons of ruabbish—mere 
rubbish—were turned out, and some stray verses, strange to say, 
found their way into print. Of these the following may be revro- 
duced as a specimen : 

HALF-TRUTHS. 
Nature is ever young, nor death nor time 
Can pluck the garland from her virgin brow ; 
The ages found her in her youthful prime, 
The ages leave her unpolluted now. 
In presence of her glory I will bow 
My heart as unto an eternal spring, 
And to myself will I repeat this vow, 
Whilst gladsome throstles in the birch-trees sing, 
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As nature ever young, so shall -ny soul 
Be as in youth, along life’s winding way ; 
I linger,—and anon the thunder-roll 

Is overheard, and a stern voice doth say, 
‘** The shadow of a part is not the whole, 
Be not a dreamer in the light of day.” 


When any piece was sent northwards to Carglen in manuscript 
Francie criticised it in the smiddy with unmeasured freedom, but 
when it came in print he took all the credit to himself. “ Ay, ay,” 
cried he, “ the laddie’s gettin’ on, gaun ahead brawlies ; I aye said I 
wud brak ’im in and taich ’im tae his guid.” 

The days passed by and the young writer was back again from 
Edinburgh amongst the men of Carglen. His stock of poetry had 
been fast accumulating ; the editors—churlish men—said they could 
not, and the poet said they would not, keep pace with him. He was un- 
usually prolific at this time, too, for he had been wading in metaphysics 
and setting up as a theologian—save the mark! And he felt (or tried 
to feel—for he still knew in his heart of hearts he had not attained 
success) that he had a mission to put this dose of advanced specula- 
tion into some form of verse. He had always been a melancholy 
poet, but now he was steeped in tears and woe. His young heart 
had been shattered through loss of faith ; he had voyaged, poor 
youth, through “‘ sunless seas of doubt” ; and it was a faint kind of 
new faith alone that kept him alive. But his face was still ruddy, 
and he did not turn away from the cool Carglen butter or its famous 
oatmeal cakes. Perhaps it was the loss of these delicacies in Edin- 
burgh that had turned him into such a melancholy soul. Howe’er 
that be, he kept on writing ; and, like a poor sailor on the rough 
ocean who had borne the strokes of the wind and had nearly suffered 
shipwreck, he must needs produce these lines : 


LOST AND FOUND. 


I dwelt in God in days gone by, 
The God of saints and martyrs slain ; 
I thought it was not all in vain, 

The word that came from out the sky. 


I left the shade of birch and elm 
That sheltered house, and lawn, and lea, 
I sailed across the summer sea, 

And hope was with me at the helm. 


By Grecian shores, great Homer’s land, 
And Virgil’s, under stainless skies, 
I heard the song that never dies, 

I touched an ever outstretched hand,— 
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And felt that I was onward led 
Along the ways of time and thought ; 
I did not know where I was brought, 
I knew the sky was overhead. 
That guiding hand I followed still, 
Through tracks of pain and human woe : 
At last I learned, ‘‘ Thou canst not know ; 
Rest in the vale, climb not the hill.” 
I could not call upon my God, 
‘*Thou canst not know” rang in my ears; 
Mine was not the relief of tears, 
I only looked beneath the sod. 
The years sped past, again I dwelt 
Beneath the shade of elm and birch, 
I passed within the ivied church, 
And with the country-folks I knelt. 
For life and light and hope were mine, 
And virgin faith was bright again, 
*Twas sunshine after wind and rain— 
I heard once more the voice divine. 


The All-sustaining Spirit bore 
Within His arms my human soul ; 
I was a part of the great whole, 

And God would leave me nevermore. 


Francie Kemp warmly commended the verses, and declared 
them the best he had yet heard—“ No that Rob did muckle jest in 
that line, but let that gae by,” said he magnanimously. 

But it remained for the ruling Elder, smith Amos Gibb, to give 
the verses their coup de grice, and, be it said to his honour, to give 
the poet his coup de grace also. Francie and the Elder had fairly 
shifted positions, and it was, in the main, theology that had wrought 
the change. 

“I’m real sorry for ye, S ,»” said the smith, leaning on the 
bellows in front of the fire. 

“There’s nae need,” cried the politician defiantly. 

“There is,” answered the Elder, standing up majestically as 
became a pillar of the Free Kirk. Then he continued, “It’s true 
eneuch, laddie, that the great Apostel o’ the Geintiles said tae the 
learned folk o’ Aithens ‘in Him we live an’ move an’ hae our bein’,’ 
an’ it may be richt in a way to speak like that, but oh! dinna darken 
coonsel by want o’ plain speakin’. Man, the great things o’ God are 
abune scraps o’ pohtry an’ a’ that. If ye can tell folk hoo tae be 
saved frae their ain ill thochts an’ ways, de ’t, oh! de’t ; but if ye 
canna, better haud yer tongue. Mair by token—wi’ a’ deiference tae 
Francie and tae you—there’s naething in a’ ye hae written that ye 
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cudna hae tauld in honest speech, that is, aye sayin’, if ye kent what 
ye were drivin’ at. Man, ye are waur than awthiest an’ unbelievin’ 
Joe. Mind his wards: ‘Ne’er troke in the truth ; say plainly tae 
a’ what’s in yer mind, an’ dinna strut about on stilts whaun ye hae 
twa feet tae walk wi’.’ It’s real easy for some tae jingle a lot o’ lines 
tae mak’ meanings dark ; it’s a clean contrar’ thing tae walk humbly 
wi’ God.” 

“ Forehammer, Francie !” cried the smith, and the politician had 
to betake himself to smiting the iron with the hammer instead of 
smiting the smith with his tongue. 

But the young man’s conscience had been pricked, not so much 
by the smith’s words as by the memories they awoke of conferences 
with Joe Forbes, the so-called ‘awthiest’: ‘“ If ye hae onything tae say 
against the Scriptur’ say’t like a man,” Joe had declared. This the 
poet thought of when his heart was tender. Joe had also said, 
“ There’s twa kind o’ men write pohtry, so ca’d ; the man o’ real big 
mind wha has the gift o’ sang at its best, an’ the bletherin’ ass wha’ 
can only bray. Noo, asses are mony an’ brayin’s nae guid tae 
hear—let ilka man be sure that he sings an’ no brays afore he braks 
oot intae pohtry.” 

Here spoke a worthy disciple of Thomas Carlyle in Carglen. 

Our poet was not to be conquered all at once, but new seeds 
had been sown in his thoughts, seeds which eventually grew up and 
bore fruit. As he knew that he was not a great genius, and had 
some fear that he might only be an ass that brayed, he kept a quiet 
tongue in his mouth, and let the busy pen rest. Elder Amos Gibb 
blessed him, and Francie Kemp took much credit to himself for the 
great transformation. 


ALEXANDER GORDON, 
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THE MALT LIQUORS OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 


tis; wé0ev els Ardvuce ;—Fulianus Imperator. 


THENZUS of Naucratis, a gossiping old writer of the third 
century, has left to the world a sort of common-place book, 
full of information upon a variety of topics, especially those connected 
with the pleasures of the table. It contains amongst other things a 
collection of passages from the works of.ancient writers, which relate 
to the use of a certain drink called dvuton. This, Athenzeus informs 
us, was a name given by the ancients to wine made from barley or, 
as we should call it, beer. The similarity in sound of the word bruton 
to our dvew is probably not an accidental one. The first mention 
of it, we learn, was by the Greek Archilochus who “flourished ” as 
the phrase goes, twenty-six centuries ago :— 


She was drinking beer through a reed, like a Thracian or Phrygian. 


Here are indicated two of the great centres of beer-drinking known 
to the Greeks, Thrace in Europe and Phrygia in Asia. It may be 
convenient to consider the latter first. The singular custom, 
alluded to above, of drinking beer as though it were sherry-cobbler, 
lingered three centuries later among the mountains which lay due 
east of Phrygia, for Xenophon tells us that the ten thousand Greeks, 
in the course of their memorable retreat, arrived one night, after a 
tedious march through deep snow, at some villages in the Armenian 
highlands, where they found large bowls of barley wine in which the 
grains were floating. Reeds of various sizes were placed in the bowls, 
and anyone who was thirsty had only to take one and draw the liquor 
through it into his mouth. 

“It was very strong,” he adds, “ unless you mixed water with it, 
and a very pleasant drink to anyone who had acquired a taste for it.” 
In much later times we hear of a malt liquor called Sabaia, and it is 
curious to note in connection with the name, that Sabos was the 
Bacchus of the Phrygians, and Sabai ! the cry of his votaries. 
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Now we will examine evidence corroborative of the above quoted 
reference to the prevalence at a remote period of beer-drinking in 
‘Thrace. Hecatzeus, one of the very earliest of Greek historians, who 
wrote five hundred years before Christ, mentions that the Pzeonians or 
ancient inhabitants of Macedonia, a country which bordered on 
Thrace, drank bruton made from barley, and Hellanicus (B.c. 466) 
speaks of a race of men who drank beer made of roots, just as the 
Thracians did that made of barley. 

Aristotle mentions barley-beer under the name of frnon, and 
observes that it had such a stupefying effect on those who drank it, 
that they fell on their backs and lay face uppermost ! 

During the later days of the Roman Empire wine must have been 
nearly as plentiful as water in Southern Europe, nevertheless malt 
liquor formed the staple drink of the country folk throughout the 
districts situate between the Adriatic and the Danube. Thus when 
Valens, first emperor of the East (Constantinople) and a native of 
Pannonia, was besieging Chalcedon, the men on the walls amused 
themselves by roaring out at him “ Sabaiarius !” which is equivalent 
to ‘ beer-bibber,” or perhaps our old English word “ ale-draper.” 
“For Sabaia,” explains Ammianus, to whom we are indebted for the 
narrative, “is a poor sort of drink in Illyricum, consisting of barley 
or wheat converted into liquor.” As a curious instance of how 
history repeats itself, we may observe that, a thousand years after- 
wards, the French of Pontoise are represented in a poem as addressing 
similar taunts to their English besiegers: “ Anglois et Normans, 
retournez 4 la cervoise!” (Go home to your beer!) Priscus, the 
ambassador of Theodosius the younger at the court of Attila the Hun, 
in Pannonia (a district bounded on the south by _beer-drinking 
Illyricum, and on the north and east by the river Danube) relates 
that when travelling in that country, he was furnished by the villagers 
with what was locally termed medos (mead) instead of wine, while 
his servants were supplied with a drink made from barley which the 
barbarians called kamon (ex Historia Gothicd, p. 183) and Dion 
Cassius, who was legate in the same country two centuries previously, 
has recorded the fact that “the Pannonians afe and drank barley.” 

The Egyptians, too, were well known to the ancient inhabitants 
of Greece as brewers and consumers of beer. “They grind barley 
and make it into drink,” writes Hecatzus. In the “Suppliants” 
of Aéschylus (B.c. 484), King Pelasgus says in a scornful tone to an 
Egyptian herald: “You will find the inhabitants of this country 
(Argos), let me tell you, mem and not drinkers of barley wine.” An 
Argive would as soon have thought of slaking his thirst with the 
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black waters of the Styx as he would of drinking the tl.ick slimy 
concoction of the brewers of the Nile. The Father of History, when 
travelling in Egypt, noted that the inhabitants of that country made 
wine from barley; and Canon Rawlinson, the translator of his work, 
speaks of having discovered at Thebes some malt which had been 
used for making beer. 

It was not because they had no vines, as Herodotus alleges, that 
the Egyptians brewed beer, but rather because they had such a 
superabundance of corn. Theophrastus, the Greek philosopher 
(B.c. 322), is the first to call the Egyptian beer zu¢hos. It is a Greek 
word meaning any fermented liquor, though applied as a name to 
beer only. The term was probably introduced by Hellenic settlers 
at Alexandria, and was afterwards adopted by the Romans (zythum) 
and the Jews (zeitham). The A/ishna, or body of ancient tradition, 
forbade the latter people to drink either Median beer or Egyptian 
zeitham during Passover time. 

The Jewish Taimud specifies barley, salt, and saffron as 
ingredients of Egyptian beer, while Columella informs us that 
‘*‘ Assyrian root” was added to impart an agreeable flavour to 
“ Pelusiac zythum,” while lupine was steeped in it to give it a bitter 
taste. 

Dion, the Academic (B.c. 50), represents barley beer as still in use 
among the poorer classes in Egypt, and adds somewhat naively that 
those who drank it were so glad that they sang and danced, and 
behaved exactly like men drunk with wine ; and Diodorus, about half a 
century later, describes zu¢hos as little inferior to wine in fragrance.” 

Of Northern and Western Europe the ancient Greeks knew next 
to nothing, but Pytheas, the eminent Greek mathematician of 
Marseilles, made a voyage to the coasts of Britain and Norway about 
330 B.c., and reported that the people of those high latitudes made 
themselves a drink out of cornand honey. We find confirmation of 
this statement as to the use of malt liquors by the inhabitants of the 
British Isies in the biography of St. Columban, an Irish saint of the 
sixth century. The Celtic Gauls, too, as we learn from Posidonius, 
the Stoic, made beer from wheat, and called it horma. Sometimes 
it was prepared with honey, but generally without. A boy carried a 
large cupful of korma round the table at frequent intervals, and 
each guest in turn took a sip from it as it passed from right to left. 
Among the upper classes, however, the wines of Italy and Marseilles 
were supplanting the old native drink. 

The Lusitanians, or ancient inhabitants of Portugal, too, drank 
beer in Strabo’s time, for their country produced but little wine at 
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that day. From Pliny we learn that the people of Western Europe 
made beer from malt. ‘ Wonderful, alas!” he exclaims, “are the 
resources of vice ; they have actually discovered how to get drunk on 
water!” The same writer tells us that the people of Spain brewed 
drinks called celia and ceria from grain, and had discovered the 
art of making beer keep for a considerable time, and that the Gauls 
called their malt liquor cervisia, a term which passed into medizval 
Latin, and survived until recent times. The Celtic races were all 
acquainted with the art of brewing, and the Emperor Julianus, in 
his witty little epigram addressed to barley wine, ascribes its origin 
to those people :— 


Thee the Celtz, in need of grape-clusters, furnished from corn-ears. 


Tacitus appears to have been struck with the capacity of the 
ancient Germans for beer drinking. “ For drink,” he writes, “they 
have a liquor made of barley or some other grain, corrupted by 
fermentation into some resemblance to wine. They do not satisfy 
their thirst with moderation. Were you to gratify their intemperance 
by supplying them with as much as they want, they would be over- 
come by their own vices just as easily as by force of arms.” 

The Romans do not appear to have acted on this practical 
suggestion for effecting the conquest of Germany. 

The following complete list of authorities on the subject, 
marshalled in order of date, may interest the critical reader. The 
‘‘ fragments” have been preserved by one or other of the writers 
cited below :— 


Archilochus ° - B.C, 700. ° Fragment. 
Hecatzus . ° ‘ 520. ‘ mm 
ZEschylus . ‘ ‘ 484. ‘ a 
Id. e ; i “a . ‘* Suppliants,”’ line 954. 
Sophocles . ° . 468 . . Fragment. 
Hellanicus ° . 466 . . a 
Herodotus ‘ ° 443. . Book IL., 7. 
Xenophon. 7 401. e Anab. IV., 5. 
Aristotle . ° ° 347. ° Fragment, 
Pytheas . a ° 330 . . a 
Theophrastus . ‘ 208 . ‘ Book VI., 11. 
Posidonius ‘ ‘ 100 . ‘ Fragment. 
Dion, Academic e 5°. os 
Strabo. ‘ ‘ 24. - (Book IIT, iii. 7. 
Id. ° e —— - 3 Book IV., v. 5. 
Id. ° ° . “2 | Book XVIL., ii. 5. 
Diodorus . ° ° 8. ° Book I., 20 & 34. 
Id. : ‘ Book IV., 2. 
Id, ° ° ° ° Book V., 26. 
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Columella . . 
Pliny 

Id. ° 
Tacitus 
Dion Cassius 
Athenzus . 

Id. 

Id. 
Julianus 
Ammianus 
Priscus 


A.D. 


10. 
61. 


? 


98 . 
226. 
228 . 


361. 
372. 
448 . 


419 
‘Book X., line 114. 
Book XIV., 29. 
{ pesk XXII., 82. 
Germany, ch, 23. 
History. 
Deipnosophists, Book I., c. 61. 
- Book IV., c. 36. 
a Book X., c. 67. 


Brunck’s Amalecta, Vol. 2, 403. 
Book XXVI., 8. 
Ex Hist. Goth., p. 183. 


All these chance allusions to brewing, contained in the literature of 
Greece and Rome, show how very wide-spread was the use of beer 
In all countries where the vine would not 
naturally grow, or where it had not yet been introduced, necessity, 
the mother of invention, had taught man to make a cheap stimulant 
out of that material which came most readily to hand, usually corn. 
But the origin of beer, like that of wine, lies far back in the night of 
time, and must be referred to a period not comprised in any written 


in the ancient world. 


history. 


THOMAS H. B. GRAHAM. 
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THE TWO ROSES. 


ITHIN my garden grew a bud, 
A rosebud, pink and white ; 

I saw it first one dewy morn, 
Fair, fresh as light. 

Oh ! sweet that rosebud since has been, 
And will be e’er to me, 

For I had watched its opening love 
Most tenderly. 

I longed to pluck, and press it close 
In rapture near my heart ; 

To reap my scented harvest then, 
And never part. 

But she had happier destiny, 
Sweet bud, than I could give ; 

For close by grew another rose, 
Climbing to live. 

He did but touch that dimpled bud — 
At first, methought, in play—- 

But finding lips so soft and white, 
Resolved to stay. 

And as the soft breeze blew them both 
Together, or away, 

They laughed, and tossed their heads aloft, 
Through life’s short day. 


But one cold eve the March winds blew 
Till. tears of night came on ; 

Next day, with bitter grief I found 
Love’s labour done. 

The poor red rose, all scattered, lay 
Trodden beneath the grass ; 

Ah ! such is life, I sorrowing saic, 
All things must pass. 

My sweet pink rose, a rosebud still, 
Had lost her lover gav ; 

And, pale and sad, she drooped ; soon must 
She fade awav. 

I gently kissed that tender bud, 
On her a tear-drop fell ; 

I hoped that it might brighten one 
Loved long and well. 

And since that time I’ve watched each day 
Her placid, gentle life ; 

May Heaven’s sunshine cheer again 
That rosebud wife. 

Alone upon that single stem 
She now, content, doth grow, 

Shedding around the scent of love's 
Perpetual glow. 

Sweet fragrance, such as virtue gives, 
Art thou, dear rose, to me ; 

When I shall claim thee as mine own, 
Cling close to me. 

No flower on earth I love so well 
As maiden-blushing rose ; 

From roses, dew, and sunshine sweet, 
Pure honey flows. 





JAY TURNER. 














PAGES ON PLAYS. 


WO things have made the dramatic month extremely interesting 

—the performance of a play by Mr. J. M. Barrie at Toole’s 
Theatre, and the presentation of Mr. William Archer’s translation of 
Edward Brandes’ “A Visit” on the boards of the Independent 
Theatre. I should almost be inclined to class with these a third 
event, the playing of “The Plowdens,” Mr. Edward Rose’s adapta- 
tion from the Danish of Benzon, at a morning performance at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Many other plays have been given in 
the four weeks that have waxed and waned since I last wrote ; but no 
one that can compare for artistic importance with these three events. 


“WALKER, LONDON.” 


IRST on the list comes the new play by Mr. J. M. Barrie. It 

‘might fairly be called Mr. Barrie’s first play. It is true that 
Mr. Barrie’s name has been twice on the play-bills previously. But 
the first instance was “ Richard Savage,” a brilliant failure, written 
in collaboration with a very charming writer, Mr. Marriott Watson; 
and the second was the slenderest, if the wittiest, of skits upon the 
Ibsen mania. ‘* Walker, London” is Mr. Barrie’s own, and it makes 
its appearance at a critical moment in Mr. Barrie’s career. “The 
Little Minister” was not many weeks old when “ Walker, London ” 
was produced, and “ The Little Minister” was the successful nove? 
of its hour. For the writer of a romance which was so truly a work 
of art to turn the uses of his pen to the production of a farcical 
comedy was an event that naturally stimulated public curiosity. The 
complaint is often made that English men of letters ignore the stage; 
here was a rarely gifted man of letters preparing to set an excellent 
example. The result has been conspicuously successful. The 
merry shaft has hit the mark resoundingly. I have heard men say— 
and men of rare parts too—that “ Walker, London” is not worthy of 
the author of “The Little Minister.” I do not agree with the 
criticism. Of course “ Walker, London” is not itself a work of art 
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of the same quality as “‘ The Little Minister” ; but it is in its way a 
work of art, and the author of “The Little Minister” need not blush 
to set his name to it. It is as light-hearted, as bright a piece of 
dramatic fooling as ever came from the skilled hands of Duvert 
or Labiche, and it is excellently played by Mr. Toole and his 
company. The dialogue is sparkling, dainty, true; the whole 
thing is the most captivating piece of stage realism that I have seen 
for long enough. All the amusement, all the absurdity, all the charm 
of the river life is transferred to the stage by Mr. Barrie with a realism 
which is as happy as it is audacious. How large a part of the charm 
of any work of art lies in its suggestiveness : and Mr. Barrie’s piece 
is full of exquisite suggestions. It isan idyl of ‘Theocritus transferred 
to the silver Thames. The barber who masquerades as an African 
explorer, the old woman who knits her wandering way across the 
world, who brackets the Escurial with an antimacassar, and the 
gardens of Damascus with a pair of socks, these are a pair not one 
whit more farcical than the two old women who fight their way to 
the famous festival. And if there is a certain Grecian quality of 
restraint and of selection in Mr. Barrie’s humour, he has also not a 
little of the Alexandrian idyllist’s exquisite sense of beauty. That 
haunting word «dv, sweet, which strikes the keynote of the deathless 
idyls, comes into the mind ; if the pine-trees rustle in the Grecian 
verse, the river ripples in the Englishman’s—I suppose I should say 
the Scotchman’s—-prose. “I have always loved rivers, and poets 
who sang of rivers.” These words, the words of a beautiful prose 
writer, seemed to be breathed upon the night air as we come out of 
the playhouse where the young author has paid so gracious a tribute 
to our sweetest stream. Youth and love preside over that houseboat 
which Mr. Barrie, with some mocking memory of the grimmest of 
Ibsen’s plays, has christened “The Wild Duck.” Mr. Barrie tells a 
tale as purely farcical as anything in the repertory of the Palais Royal, 
but he sets his story in an environment of loyal realism. One phase, 
one very pleasing phase, of modern English life he has taken, and 
he has put it upon the stage, vital, attractive, in a word, delightful. 
To do this is to do well indeed. 


THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE. 


HE great event of the latest performance of the Independent 
Theatre was Mr. William Archer’s translation of Edward 
Brandes’ play “The Visit.” We of the theatre owe a deep debt to 
Mr. Archer. He more than any other man has awakened us to a 
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consciousness of the treasures of theatrical art, of dramatic thought, 
that have been so long locked away from us in the languages of our 
ancestral North. To him more than to any other man English 
students of the drama owe that knowledge of Ibsen which has 
aroused so much wholesome controversy, which has so quickened 
the pulses and animated the purposes of our own dramatists and 
our own players. He has largely increased our obligations to him 
by his translation of “The Visit.” It is a play of powerful, of 
painful interest ; it is as powerful and as painful as that shorter 
masterpiece by Dumas the younger, “ Une Visite de Noces,” which 
in some measure it may be said to resemble. An admirable play, 
admirably translated, was admirably acted. The two men were very 
well played by Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Mr. Philip Cuningham ; 
the one woman was brilliantly played by Miss Olga Brandon, It 
has been my good fortune to see Miss Olga Brandon in many parts, 
and to admire her in all, to admire her especially in her study of 
Vashti Dethic in Mr. Jones’s “Judah.” But I never admired her 
more than, if I ever admired her as much as, I admired her as 
Florizel Neergaard in ‘The Visit.” It would be difficult to over- 
praise her presentation of the pathetic beauty, the pathetic pain of 
this picture of most unhappy womanhood too early quickened into 
consciousness of passion, too harshly punished, too cruelly judged. 
“The Visit ” should be seen again with Miss Brandon as its heroine. 
There were two other performances at the Independent Theatre on 
the same night. The first was a bad translation of De Banville’s 
beautiful “ Le Baiser,” which gave Mr. Bernard Gould the. chance of 
creating a clever study of a latter-day Pierrot. The other was a 
clever dramatisation by Mr. Arthur Symons of Frank Harris’s clever, 
cynical little story, “The Minister’s Call.” But Mr. Symons loses 
the dramatic effect of the story by altering its original cynical con- 
clusion, and substituting a conventional ending which may point a 
moral, but does not adorn the tale. 


“THE PLOWDENS.” 


N “The Plowdens” Mr. Edward Rose gave the public of a 
morning performance the opportunity of seeing a very interest- 

ing adaptation from the Danish of Benzon. It was as interesting in 
its way as Mr. Archer’s translation of “ The Visit.” But whereas Mr. 
Archer’s was simply a translation, and aimed solely at giving a picture 
of contemporary Danish life, Mr. Rose localised and adapted. his 
original, making his characters English people, Nottingham people, 
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of the present day, and altering many parts of the dialogue. The 
result was a very interesting piece of work, very dexterously fitted to 
the conditions of English life, and containing some very caustic 
studies of middle-class meanness and of middle-class baseness. The 
play is undoubtedly a man’s play, although it was ostensibly put on 
the stage to give Miss Isabel Ellisen.an opportunity of showing what 
she could do in a strongly emotional part. The principal figures of 
the play are the two half-brothers, the Ormuzd and Ahriman of their 
small circle. The one played, and very well played, by Mr. Herbert 
Waring, was the advanced young man of the present day, the modern 
version of the inspired Chartists of half a century ago, full of noble 
thoughts and high ideals, with something in him of the Bazarof of 
Tourguenieff, of the Gregers of Ibsen, of the D’Arthez of Balzac. 
The other is the reverse of that medal, the modern young man of 
meaner mould, the creature of commonest clay, cold, cynical, heart- 
less, contemptibly clever, calculatingly corrupt, an eminently respect- 
able, detestable, loveless rascal. It is a very difficult part for a young 
actor to play well, for with the least exaggeration of detail, the least 
overcharging of colour, the study would become a caricature, and its 
value vanish into air. But Mr. Ben Webster acquitted himself of 
his difficult task with what may fairly be called triumphant success. 
I shall have occasion to speak of Mr. Webster again in connection 
with another play, and in praise ; but I must say here that his acting 
in “ The Plowdens” is not only the best thing he has yet done, but 
that it is full of promise of better things to come. 


“Mr. RICHARDS.” 


- R. RICHARDS ” is—or rather was, for its career was brief — 

a curious example of the enduring power of conventionality 
in an age which clamours after the unconventional. Could there be 
a much older, triter theme than the theme of the returned convict. 
It was well done in “Great Expectations” ; it has been done by 
Du Boisgobey, by Balzac, by everybody great and little, and now it is 
done once again in a play which was announced beforehand as 
new and strong. “Mr. Richards” is really little more than “ Dick 
Venables” turned inside out. Dick Venables was a scoundrelly 
convict, wao came back to harass the unhappy wife who was 
compelled to conceal him. Mr. Richards is a most exemplary 
forger, who only returns to his wife out of mere domestic longing 
to look upon her face again, her face and the face of his child, 
a man of twenty-one. But, as in “ Dick Venables,” the returned 
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convict proves to be a terrible nuisance to his (relatives. He is 
discovered promptly-—indeed, it would be ditficult not to discover 
him for anyone who had ever read a sensational story—and the dis- 
covery seems about to shatter the hopes of his son, who is engaged to 
be married to a peer’s daughter. But Mr. Richards offers to settle down 
for the rest of his life in aleper island—an offer, by the way, which he 
is easily induced to retract two minutes later—and the generosity of 
this proposal softens the peer’s heart, and he still allows the engagement 
to hold. It will be seen from this slight sketch that there is nothing 
very original or very strong about the story of “Mr. Richards,” and 
the execution does not compensate; for a poor story. Mr. Bourchier 
is a clever man, but he has not wasted much of his cleverness upon 
**Mr. Richards,” fur whose construction, perhaps, the other author, 
Mr. “ James Blair,” is principally responsible. ‘The best thing about 
“ Mr. Richards ” was the way it was acted. Lady Monckton, as the 
wife of the returned convict, played with great power and pathos ; 
as far as one woman could she worked loyally, not merely to save 
the piece, but to lend it an air of reality. Miss Norreys had nothing 
to do except to look pretty, which she did very well, and to play the 
harp, which she seemed to do well also. She likes to surprise her 
admirers with some unexpected quality of thiskind. The other day it 
was a tarantella dance ; to-day it is harp-playing ; what accomplish- 
ment will she next display to us? Mr. Arthur Bourchier did his best 
with his impossible convict ; and Mr. Ian Robertson, as an elderly 
peer of a type familiar to the stage, played it with a quiet ease and 
urbane charm that was highly commendable. 


‘“ Happy RETURNS.” 


I N “Happy Returns ” Mr. Horner has supplied Mr. Thorne with 

an amusing adaptation from an amusing French farce, which by 
some cast of a capricious chance was produced, not at the Palais 
Royal, but at the Théatre Francais. ‘The play fits Mr. Thorne’s 
company very well. Mr. Thorne himself has got a part that well 
suits his individual humour. Miss Dorothy Dorr plays screaming 
farce with an air of tragedy, even of fatefulness, which intensifies the 
comedy. Mr. Cyril Maude, as a modern masher, the esuriens 
Graeculus of a waning age, has hardly got a part worthy of his 
remarkable talent, but he plays it as well as if it were fully worthy of 
him. Anglicised French farce of this kind is not to be taken 
seriously. Its only purport is to amuse the passing hour ; if it suc- 
ceeds, good ; if it fails, bad ; there is really no more to say. It can 
scarcely be regarded as a serious contribution to the drama. 
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“ Lapy WINDERMERE’S FAN.” 


HE same words may be said of “ Lady Windermere’s Fan.” It 
can scarcely be regarded as a,serious contribution to the 
drama. It gained a kind of notoriety from the conduct of the 
author; it deserved its measure of success from the excellence of 
much of the acting. Miss Marion Terry never played so well as 
she played as Mrs. Erlynne. Mr. Alexander chose a small part, 
and made it, as far as acting could, a work of art. Mr. Ben Webster, 
whose success in “The Plowdens” [{ have already saluted, made 
his first marked success as Cecil Grahame. It was not the smart- 
ness of the cynicism which he had to utter which made the part a 
success, but a vitality, a sense of characterisation, a genuine creative 
power in Mr. Webster’s performance which at once marked for him 
a signal advance in his art. It would really seem as if Mr. Webster 
were one of the coming men ; he is certainly one of the very first, if 
not the first, in his own immediate rank of young players. So the 
piece has rendered, as it were unawares, a service to that dramatic 
interpretation of which its author has said so many absurd things. 


R. OSCAR WILDE is inclined to be peevish with his critics. 

Yet his critics were very patient with him. He wrote what 

he called a play, and he peppered it with not unamiable paradox, 
and diverted a considerable number of persons. But it takes more 
than this to convert an adventurous Beeotian into the ideal blend of, 
- let us say, Goethe, Shakspeare, and Baffo, which appears to be Mr. 
Wilde’s own image of himself. Mr. Wilde has in his time aroused 
the gaiety of English-speaking countries. It delights him—as 
the performance delights the spectators—to masque as an 
Athenian. But he is no Athenian. George Meredith brands one 
of his creations as “ An Epicurean whom Epicurus would have 
scourged out of his Garden.” The Athenians would not have been 
tolerant of this sham Athenian. Mr. Wilde seems most to resemble 
the man in Charles de Bernard’s ablest novel, who always had Art 
upon his lips because he had so little in his soul. Mr. Wilde has called 
his play a work of art. That of course it is not, could not be. Mr. 
Wilde is many things needless to enumerate, but he is not an artist. 
His utterances upon art must be regarded with a delicate disdain. 
JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


A PROTEST. 


RITING from Handsworth, Birmingham, Mr. Frank H. O. 
Saxelby expresses his dissent from the views that I express 

in the February “Table Talk” with regard to “ King Henry VIII.” 
His letter, which is too long for quotation and is studiously courteous, 
convicts me of inaccuracy in saying that “Cymbeline,” instead of 
“Pericles,” is omitted from the First Folio edition of Shakespeare. 
In favour cf the blunder I can only put in what is not a plea—that 
i!lIness debarred me from reference, and that I trusted to a memory 
that has been more trustworthy than it is. We are more nearly in 
accord than he thinks as regards the First Folio. For its authority I 
have profound respect. Mr. Saxelby, however, will scarcely credit 
Shakespeare with the authorship of “Titus Andronicus” which it 
gives. For reasons similar to those which have led the majority of 
critics to assign the greater portion of this to a hand other than 
that of Shakespeare, I deny Shakespeare’s whole authorship of 
“Henry VIII,” and, I might almost say, his participation in the 
three parts of “Henry VI.” I can scarcely fancy a reader of 
intelligence, reading these plays once more by the light of recent 
criticism, and daring to ascribe them to Shakespeare. As to the 
value of metrical tests I have expressed my doubts. These apart, 
however, I hold it absolutely impossible that Shakespeare can have 
written the greater portion of “King Henry VIII.” Putting aside 
these things, I agree with my correspondent that “ The First Folio 
edition of Shakespeare is the most interesting and valuable book in 
the whole range of English literature,” and hold, with him, that the 
text is indispensable to the correct editing of Shakespeare’s plays. 
The non-appearance of “ Henry VIII.” in the 1647 folio of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, on which Mr. Saxelby comments, is easily explicable. 
No writer seems to have collaborated so frequently as Fletcher, and 
with so many other dramatists ; and his share in numerous works was 
not only unknown to those who, many years after his death, collected 
the two folios, but remains to this day a matter of dispute. For the 
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opinion of my late friend Haltiwell-Phillipps, and for that of my, 
fortunately, still living friend Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, I have great 
respect. In addition to authorities such as Mr. Aldis Wright and 
Mr. Furnivall, however, let my correspondent take the verdict 
expressed by Mr. Bullen, who, in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” vol. xix. page 310, says of “Henry VIII.”:“ It is generally 
agreed that Fletcher was largely concerned in the authorship of 
‘Henry VIII.’ That play in its present state appears to be in the 
main a joint production of Fletcher and Massinger, composed about 
1617, some Shakesperian passages (notably the last scene of Catherine) 
having been incorporated.” Mr. Bullen, though the youngest, is one 
of the ablest and most inspired of editors of the Elizabethan drama. 


OnE WorD MORE ON “KinGc HEnry VIII.” 


HAT has been written here and elsewhere concerning the 

authorship of “ King Henry VIII.” has, naturally enough, 
aroused protests, and the propounders of the theory that Shakespeare 
has no part or share in the play are classed with the promulgators 
of the Baconian origin of Shakespeare’s plays and other faddists. No 
one in a position to speak with authority has, however, taken up 
the side antagonistic to that I espoused. What I have read has 
been, indeed, often the drowsy protest of those on whose slumbers 
a disturbing light has unexpectedly fallen. The theory that Shake- 
speare was not the sole author of “ King Henry VIII.” has grown 
and strengthened until it won the respect of an editor so con- 
servative even as Dyce. See his preliminary observations on “ King 
Henry VIII.” (Works, ed. Dyce, 1881, v. 481). Dyce, the most careful 
of all editors, only rejects the Prologue and Epilogue, but refers with 
no expression of dissent to the attribution of portions to Fletcher. 
Mr. Aldis Wright, the first of living authorities, is on the side I have 
espoused. No editor of authority, moreover, has ventured to oppose 
the Fletcher theory, and none, it may safely be assumed, will do so 
in the future. Meanwhile, I venture for once to use an argument the 
unfairness of which to an adversary I am the first to own. It is 
this, that the man who can believe that Shakespeare wrote Wolsey’s 
farewell to his greatness, in so believing puts himself out of court. 
Many estimable writers have no knowledge of music. It is no dis- 
paragement from their merits to say so. I have known more than 
one poet of mark who could not tell the “ Old Hundredth” from 
“‘Bonnie Dundee.” The capacity to appreciate metrical tests is a 
gift frequently withheld, but, when granted, unfailing. To those who 
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do not possess it this question of authorship cannot appeal. One 
who owns it would no more think of assigning those lines to Shake- 
speare than a musician would dream of assigning to Mozart “La 
Serva Padrona” of Pergolesi. 


CORRECT STYLE. 


EFORE me is a volume entitled “ Learned Men’s English,”? 
being the twelfth edition of “The Dean’s English” and “ Bad 
English Exposed,” by Mr. George Washington Moon. Books that 
go into twelve editions have obviously reached a large circle of 
readers and must exercise a considerable influence for good or ill. 
In the main Mr. Moon’s books render service, and the cause he 
advocates is generally good. He is, however, needlessly hard upon 
his opponents, more especially as he himself is far from impeccable. 
I know of no more slipshod phrase than “I differ with” so-and- 
so—words that have been supposed, I know not why, to smell of 
soap-suds and the clothes-line. This locution, instead of the correct 
form “I differ from,” Mr. Moon uses again and again in his preface 
and in the body of his work. I could produce from the volume many 
other instances of slipshod English an I were in the mood. Let me 
ask Mr. Moon, then, whether his adversaries may not employ his own 
words: ‘When a would-be critic of my language is unable to see 
the faults in his own, I smile at the expression of his benevolent 
intentions ; and, while thanking him very cordially for his proffered 
services, decline to put myself under his tuition.” Many of us seek 
with sme earnestness to write correctly and well. None of us is, 
however, impeccable, and there are few of us who could not find 
holes in our own coats as large as in those of our neighbours. 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND ON THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


N his preface Mr. Moon quotes, with merited approval, some 
words from the New York “Round Table” These are as fol- 
lows: “The corrupter of a language stabs straight at the heart of his 
country. He commits a crime against every individual of the nation, 
for he throws a poison into a stream from which all must drink. 
He wrongs himself first, and afterwards every man and woman whose 
native speech he mars. It is the duty of every educated man to 
guard zealously the purity of his native tongue. No inheritance 
which can descend to an individual or to a nation is comparable in 
1 G. Routledge & Sons. 
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value with a language which possesses words into which may be 
coined all great thoughts, pure notions, noble enterprises, grand 
endeavours, the wealth of philosophy, poetry, and history, and even 
the beauty of the canvas and the glory of the marble. He who 
does aught to preserve such a language deserves the gratitude of his 
people, as he who mars an organism so beautiful and precious merits 
their severest displeasure. He who hunts down and pillories a slang 
phrase, a vulgarism, a corruption of any kind, is a public benefactor. 
In the fulfilment of the sacred trust which rests on him, as an edu- 
cated man, he adds a stone to the bulwark of his nation’s safety and 
greatness.” This is inthe main true, and it is well said. Let me 
compare with this what, three hundred years earlier, an illustrious 
Englishman said on this subject of our language— 
Or should we, carelesse, come behind the rest 
In powre of wordes, that goe before in worth, 
Whenas our accent, equall to the best, 
Is able greater wonders to bring forth : 
When all that euer hotter spirits exprest, 
Comes bettred by the patience of the North ! 
And who, in time, knowes whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent, 
T’ inrich vnknowing Nations with our stores ? 
What worlds in th’ yet vnformed Occident, 
May come refin’d with the accents that are ours? 
Or who can tell for what great worke in hand 
The greatness of our Stile is now ordain’d? 
What powers it shall bring on, what spirits command, 
What thoughts let out, what humour keep restrain’d, 
What mischief it may powerfully withstand, 
And what fair endes may thereby be attain’d ? 
DANIEL, Musophilus, Ed. 1602, signat. C iiii. 


The poem in this edition is not paged. Surely, if ever the claim 
of the poet to stand as the prophet was vindicated it is in these noble 
lines. 


OsscurRITY IN POETRY. 


Sh what extent may a poet be obscure? This query is sug- 

gested to me by the appearance of the Browning Cyclopedia 
of Dr. Edward Berdoe.' Not the first attempt of Dr. Berdoe is this 
to serve his countrymen as interpreter to the poet. For years he has, 
with all the assistance that a Browning Society and amateur helpers 
have afforded him, pursued his task. Now, even on the threshold 
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of his Cyclopedia, I find a dozen unsolved difficulties. I am 
not going to exercise my reader’s perseverance or ingenuity in 
searching out who was Pappacoda and who Betringarius, or what 
was ‘the sule joke of Thucydides”! These questions were asked, 
however, in Browning’s lifetine, and I venture to think that he 
might, 7f he could, have answered them. I saw somewhere recently 
an extract from a letter written by Browning, to a reader, telling him 
that there was nothing in a poem which two or three perusals ought 
not to render intelligible. In days suchas the present, however, when 
so much that is worth reading comes forth, that the most ardent 
and conscientious student falls hopelessly in arrear, is an author 
justified in demanding three consecutive perusals as indispensable 
to comprehension? I trow not. The world is no longer with me, 
however, and the simple sensuous appeal of poetry to the imagination 
is foregone in favour of an intellectual puzzle. It is our mysterious 
and incomprehensible writers who found schools. England is full 
of Browning-ites and Merival-ites. I hear nothing, however, about 
‘Tennyson-ites. 


CHARLES READE’s NOVELS. 


HAVE made more than one reference to a long illness and a 
convalescence as yet incomplete, and to my mental occupations 

in a period of enforced seclusion. I stated in a recent number that I 
had begun the reperusal of the novels of Charles Reade, now accessible, 
I am happy to think, in a convenient and readable edition.! That task 
I have all but accomplished, and I am now prepared to undergo an 
examination in Reade. What a treat the perusal has been! I am 
disposed to put Reade, as a narrator, immediately after Alexandre 
Dumas, and I am not sure that the “ Cloister and the Hearth” is 
not as great as “‘Monte Cristo” or the “‘ Three Musqueteers.” It is a 
book to stir a boy to madness, and it makes the pulse of manhood 
beat strong and its breath come quick. To women it makes less 
direct and forcible appeal. As a picture of an epoch it is to the full as 
accurate as Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” and its story, if less direct, is 
no less romantic and inspiriting. By general consent, this work is 
Reade’s masterpiece. Other stories, however, run it close, notably 
‘Foul Play,” the happy burlesque of which in Punch, “Chicken 
Hazard,” deserves a share of its immortality. “Griffith Gaunt,” 
again, is a fine story, as which of the novels isnot? Nowhere are there 
such heroines as Reade’s. They are cast in the same mould, and are 
all of them handsome, proud, resolute, coquettish, a little too 

1 London : Chatto & Windus, 
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virtuous even, and every way charming. No painterof New Mag- 
dalens, Marguerite Gautiers, Nanas, or other growths of disease 
and corruption, is Reade. His women are English maidens, 
qualifying to be English mothers and beget a race of daughters 
as fair as themselves, and sons who will row stroke in “’Varsity ” 
boats and use their fists bravely on mutinous sailors or ferocious 
warders in lunatic asylums. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF READE. 


| greene faults and merits are ina sense conventional, and you 

become familiar with his method without, however, soon 
wearying of it. He is, of course, somewhat over-impetuous in 
resentment of wrong, and the works in which he inveighs against 
the iniquities committed in asylums or prisons are more powerful 
than convincing. In regard to these institutions even, I believe, he 
did good service, and he certainly has the courage of his convictions. 
Somewhat too painful becomes at times his record of iniquity, but 
you are cheered by the knowledge that all will end well, and that he 
will bring his hero out triumphant at the close and marry him to the 
heroine. He is, perhaps, weakest and most conventional when he 
aims at a kind of cheeriness akin to that of Dickens, and provides 
spouses for secondary, and not very interesting, characters who had 
better have remained single. His villains are never commonplace, they 
are the creatures of circumstances. When once, however, they are well 
started on the track of villainy they are troubled with few hesitations 
or qualms. Ruffians more resolved than those to whom Reade intro- 
duces us in Australia may not readily be found ; and his bankers and 
merchants even, when they sink, sink with alacrity. Reade is, perhaps, 
portentously serious and indignant, and his humour is not equal to 
his indignation. He has a few good phrases. The consoling assur- 
ance of his warrior that “* Le diable est mort” is droll, and the wail of 
the loving woman, disguised as a boy, that there are “ too many brazen 
girls about,” is no lessfunny and characteristic. ‘To any one seeking 
to be stirred and excited, I strongly recommend a fresh perusal of 
these works. I am afraid to think how often I have sat the fire out, 
reading one chapter after another, powerless to find a place at which 


I could leave off. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





